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COFRADI[A AND COMPADRAZGO IN SPAIN 
AND SPANISH AMERICA* 


GEORGE M. FOSTER 
I 


NSIGHT into cultural processes of a general nature may be gained from 
field situations in which the differential functional role of a common trait, 
element, or institution is observed and analyzed in two or more cultures. Insight 
may also be gained by reversing the process and analyzing the differential solution 
in two or more cultures to a basic need common to the cultures. Historical and 


cultural data from Spain and the former Spanish colonies in America provide 
many situations in which these approaches may be utilized. Both are illustrated 
in this paper, in which the roles of religious brotherhoods (cofradias), trade 
guilds (gremios), and the godparent complex (compadrazgo) are considered in 
Spain and America in relationship to security needs in certain socio-cultural 


settings. 

The investigative hypothesis may be stated as follows. In all societies there 
is a minimal codperating group which is necessary for the functioning of daily 
life. The size of this group varies according to several factors, including the 
natural environment, type of economy practiced, and known technology. For 
example, in hoe and digging stick economies the minimal group usually is the 
biological family. In simple hunting, fishing, and herding economies larger groups 
often are necessary.’ Societies based on irrigated agriculture, and sometimes on 





* The Spanish data—field and library—here presented were gathered during a year's 
research in Spain in 1949-1950. I am indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation and the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research for generous 
assistance in this venture. 


1 Oberg, 1943. 
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plow culture, also require more complex codperative units. In order to function 
effectively these minimal groups must: (1) be integrated with other similar 
groups in the same society as well as with any other classes or ethnic groups with 
whom contact is desirable or unavoidable; (2) be provided with mutual aid 
mechanisms whereby their members can cope with recurring religious, economic, 
and social crises which cannot be handled alone by the minimal codperative unit. 
These requirements are often fulfilled by similar devices. They vary from society 
to society, though on a given level there is a tendency to the same type of solu- 
tion. Among simpler peoples these include kinship systems (clan, lineage, extended 
family), formalized friendship, age-grades, guardian spirit cults, and the like. 
Somewhat more complex societies lose most of these devices, and substitute for 
them voluntary religious and economic associations, as well as other ties based on 
choice rather than on accident of birth. Such associations, of course, normally 
flourish within the framework of state organizations. As society enters the indus- 
trial stage mutual aid and integrative devices become increasingly impersonal, 
taking the form of voluntary or compulsory insurance, social security adminis- 
tered by government, state charities, trade unions, and relationships based on 
law. 

The solutions found by any society to these universal problems appear to be 
due to the interplay of three basic factors: the general configuration or pattern 
common to all societies of the type in question; the unique or peculiar characteris- 
tics of this particular society; historical accident as it impinges upon this society. 
This paper illustrates such interplay in different historical periods in Spain and 
Spanish America. The argument, in brief, is as follows. In the late Middle Ages 
Spanish culture incorporated two institutions possessed of remarkable facilities 
for meeting the challenge of crisis periods and for integrating society. One was 
the cofradia, or religious brotherhood, which at an early period blended into the 
gremio, or trade guild, which preserved many of the sacred characteristics of the 
parent institution, but which came to stress economic aspects as well. The other 
was what is known in Spanish America as the compadrazgo, a web of inter- 
personal relationships based on spiritual kinship recognized by the Catholic 
Church, achieved through sponsorship of a neophyte at baptism, confirmation, 
or marriage. Both institutions competed in Spain for priority in the social system. 
The compadrazgo lost out and ended up as a routine socio-religious observance, 
while for a period of several centuries cofradias and gremios dominated many 
aspects of Spanish life. In the New World there is evidence that the same 
contest began anew, yet here the compadrazgo finally won the preéminent place. 
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The gremio disappeared almost entirely, and the cofradia came to fulfill a dis- 
tinct, though important, role in Spanish American folk life. 

For an understanding of the processes involved in these selections it is neces- 
sary to describe in greater detail the three institutions. 


Il 


The compadrazgo arose from the Catholic custom of requiring spiritual 
sponsorship at baptism. The origin and development of the institution has been 
carefully documented in a recent article in this journal* and need not be elab- 
orated here. A single sponsor, or at most two, one of each sex, is specified by 
Canon Law. Sponsors must be baptized persons, in good standing with the 
Church, and acceptable to the priest who officiates. Parents and members of 
religious orders are excluded. The sponsor or sponsors, in default of the parents, 
are obliged to instruct the child concerning faith and morals. The material wel- 
fare of the child, under such circumstances, is assumed also to be an obligation 
of the sponsors. The act of baptism brings three persons or groups of persons into 
a ceremonial relationship: child, parents, godparents. In Spanish the godchild 
calls his godfather padrino and his godmother madrina. He in turn is called 
ahijado (fem. ahijada). The reciprocal term compadre (comadre when address- 
ing a woman) is used between parents and godparents. The godparents acquire 
by the act of sponsorship a spiritual relationship with both parents and child, 
which is an impediment to marriage between them. 

The Church also prescribes a sponsor or godparent to stand for a child at 
confirm ition. The sponsor must be at least fourteen years of age, of the same sex 
as the candidate, and shall have been instructed and confirmed in the Catholic 
faith. Parents, members of religious orders, and—except in case of necessity— 
baptismal godparents are excluded. 

In Catholic countries marriage godparents are customary, but not required 
by the Church. 

Mintz and Wolf have pointed out how these basically simple relationships 
proliferated in Medieval Europe in response to the needs of a feudal society.” 
Spiritual kinship, and the exogamous aspects of the relationship, were extended 
to near relatives of the three parties, and the number of sponsors at any act was 
greatly increased, to as many as thirty in the case of baptism. Parents frequently 
sought to obtain godparents of a higher social and economic status for the 
material advantages that would accrue to their children. The cross-class ties thus 





2 Mintz and Wolf, 1950. 
3 Idem, pp. 343-352 
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established facilitated the functioning of a feudal system. Simultaneously, by 
taking godparents from within one’s class, particularly among the peasants, 
neighborhood solidarity was enhanced and the group on which one could count 
in time of crisis was enlarged beyond the blood family. But the extension of 
marriage impediments to so many people in the same area produced conflicts 
with other sets of relationships, particularly those of marriage, in that the field 
of potential spouses often was dangerously reduced. 

As early as the fourteenth century local synods and edicts of religious orders 
tried to limit these abuses. A Spanish document records an edict of the Order 
of Santiago del Espada of the year 1440 warning priests to accept no more 
than two godparents of each sex for baptism, and pointing out that “four, or 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty padrinos and madrinas, and more” were received by 
priests. “Since there is only one father of corporal generation, there should be 
only one of spiritual regeneration, or at most, two, for the honor of the child 
and its parents.” * The problem was officially resolved by an edict of the Council 
of Trent (1545-63) which restricted baptismal sponsors to one of each sex, and 
confirmation sponsors to one of the same sex. Nevertheless, changing socio- 
economic patterns rather than the Counci! of Trent lie at the root of the com- 
padrazgo’s failure in Spain as an integrative and mutual aid measure. 

Data on how the compadrazgo actually functioned in Spain are scarce, so to 
a very considerable extent in assessing its role we must project modern data 
backward. The following information, unless otherwise indicated, is modern, 
from about 1900 to 1950.° 

True godparents usually are named only for baptism, confirmation, and 
marriage. Baptismal godparents are by far the most important. Mode of their 
selection varies with social class and geographical region, but the tendency is 
to take close relatives. A common rule in much of Spain is for marriage god- 
parents to sponsor the first child resulting from the union. Grandparents, often 
by rigorous turn, sponsor succeeding children, and then uncles, aunts, older 
siblings, and friends. In the north and northeast the custom of sponsorship of 
the first born by marriage godparents is rare, so that grandparents usually serve 
first. This deviation from the usuai custom is functionally related to the fact that 
in this area marriage godparents often are lacking. Not infrequently there is 





4 Compilacién, 1605. 

5 These data are taken primarily from my Spanish field work, and from the replies to a 
questionnaire sent to several hundred villages in 1901 by the Seccién de Ciencias Morales y 
Politicas of the Madrid Atheneum. 
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but a single baptismal godparent. All in all, the godparent complex in northeast 
Spain is of relatively slight vitality compared to the remainder of the country. 

Godparental obligations are fairly standardized, and include providing the 
white baptismal garments for the child, paying church fees, and providing re- 
freshments or a meal for the family following the ceremony. Godparents often 
present a child with its first fitted clothing when it casts off swaddling clothes, 
and periodically throughout its childhood make it small presents. As spiritual 
parents they are expected to care for the child in case of death of parents. 
Godchildren are expected to show great respect to godparents, and to help them 
in any way. 

Unlike Latin America (see below) the basic relationship established is that 
between godparents and godchild, and not between compadres. Out of approxi- 
mately 235 cases from as many towns and villages only about 15 describe the 
new bonds between godparents and parents of children. Most of these are from 
Andalucia, apparently the only region where the term “compadrazgo” is used 
to describe the new formal relationship. In these few cases friendship is said 
to be strengthened, and in a few instances the familiar personal pronoun tu is 
abandoned for the formal usted, even when the principals have been lifelong 
friends. 

For confirmation the child usually names his sponsor, normally not a member 
of the family, and frequently a school teacher. Apart from accompanying the 
child to the ceremony, the godparent has no obligation. The compadrazgo 
relationship between godparent and child’s parents is in no way recognized. 

Though not required by Canon Law the practice of naming marriage god- 
parents has great antiquity in customary usage in most of Spain. Godparents 
usually are drawn from one of two classes of people: baptismal godparents of 
one or the other of the couple; parents of the couple, such as the groom’s father 
and the bride’s mother, or vice versa. The former custom characterizes northwest 
Spain and the old Kingdom of Valencia. The latter custom characterizes central 
Spain from the Cantabric coast to the Mediterranean. In Catalufia, except 
among the upper classes, marriage godparents are rare, their place being taken 
by witnesses. As in the case of baptismal godparents, other relatives and friends 
may be selected; in the final analysis, each case presents its own special 
circumstances. 

Marriage godparents pay church fees and frequently furnish the arras, the 
thirteen pieces of silver which the groom gives to the bride. They are expected 
to offer a wedding breakfast or banquet following the church service. In those 
places where a tornaboda or second celebration of the wedding on a subsequent 
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day is held the godparents often pay for it. Marriage godparents tacitly accept 
the obligation to stand for the first child resulting from the union in those places 
where this is a recognized custom. Specific obligations toward marriage god- 
parents on the part of the couple appear to be lacking, as does the compadrazgo 
relationship between godparents and the couple’s parents. Since godparents in 
a majority of cases are family members, customary behavior patterns already 
exist which, though they may be intensified somewhat, do not change in char- 
acter. Serving as marriage godparent does not imply spiritual kinship, and is not 
in itself an impediment to marriage, though in practice marriage between many 
of the people participating in the relationship would not be permissible because 
of consanguinity. 

Godparent terminologies have, or had, limited usage in other contexts. In 
the days of dueling a man’s second was called his padrino. The woman who 
christens a ship is called its madrina. In Alta Andalucia (particularly Jaén and 
Granada) until the middle of the past century a type of compadrazgo existed 
whereby a close friend “sponsored” a man’s new home. Midwives occasionally 
are called comadre; this usage was formerly more common. Covarrubias (1611) 
states that “neighbors and acquaintances [women] who treat each other with 
familiarity call each other comadres.”® This appears to be the source for 
the oft-repeated statement in subsequent Spanish dictionaries and encyclopedias 
that friends call each other compadre. In many parts of Spain young people from 
5 to 16 draw lots on Jueves de Comadres, the Thursday before Carnival, to 
determine which pairs will be compadres and comadres for the coming year, or 
occasionally for life. Less commonly a similar fiesta, Jueves de Compadres, is 
celebrated one week earlier. Far from constituting a marriage impediment, this 
practice not infrequently initiates amorous relations with marriage as the aim. 

The function of the Spanish godparent system is rather limited. Insofar as 
the compadrazgo is a sociological phenomenon it usually is used to strengthen 
ties which already exist rather than to create new ones. The bonds of close 
kinship, which perhaps a child takes for granted, are publically restated, and 
through continuing customary behavior patterns all parties to the act are con- 
stantly reminded of the importance of the tighly knit family group. New rela- 
tionships outside the family are sought in a minority of cases. These are of two 
types: with close friends of the same social and economic class; with individuals 
of superior economic and social status. The former type is conceptually close 
to the naming of kinsmen in that it is public recognition of unformalized ties 
that already exist; it may quite properly be thought of as extension of kinship 


6 Covarrubias, 1611, p. 340. 
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through ritual. In the second case calculated use is made of a religious act to 
enhance the chances of the child or youth through the establishment of mutual 
obligations with an individual or individuals in a position to offer economic and 
other favors. The sense of essential equality which marks the relationship between 
groups on the same level is lacking, and the intimacy between parties to the 
contract is neither implied nor expected. It is difficult to tell to what extent 
baptismal and marriage godparents are sought from superior positions, but the 
practice seems more common in southern Spain, and more common—as would 
be expected—among the lower classes. I have explored the problem in a number 
of villages and received estimates up to about five percent of the total number 
of relationships established. 

Primary bonds are established between godparents and godchildren. Only in 
the case of baptism is the compadre relationship ever recognized as establishing 
a bond which would not otherwise exist. The average individual acquires rela- 
tively few compadres, padrinos, and ahijados during life, and numbers are not 
felt to constitute an advantage. The institution of the compadrazgo appears to 
have relatively little importance in stabilizing and integrating communal life 
within a village or town, to have few significant economic aspects, and to play 
no really important role in the whole picture of Spanish social structure. This 
appears te have been the case for a number of centuries. 

The compadrazgo in Spanish America is a much more complex institution. 
The custom of naming godparents at baptism, confirmation, and marriage was 
brought to the New World as a part of Church ritual, and it quickly became a 
basic part of social and religious life. As in Medieval Europe the godparenthood 
institution, because of its flexibility and adaptability, grew to play a number of 
distinct roles, all similar in that the religious, economic, and social defenses of 
the participants were strengthened. Unfortunately most of our data on the com- 
padrazgo in America come from small rural communities; the functioning of 
the institution in cities and among upper classes is little described. The available 
data, however, indicate a pattern very different from that of Spain. The most 
important distinction is that, in America, a great premium usually is placed on 
bringing together intc the relationship a lsrge number of people. This is zccom- 
plished by several devices: greatly enlarging the numbet of occasions on which 
sponsorship is sought (many sponsors at a single ceremony having been pro- 
hibited by the Council of Trent); frequent “blanketing in” of relatives of the 
immediate participants, so that the circle of contacts automatically is enlarged; 
stressing the relationship between compadres rather than between godparents and 
godchildren, so that a functional relationship between age-equals, rather than 
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an unbalanced relationship, results; passing over relatives in favor of friends or 
sponsors of superior status who are willing to serve. 

More than twenty occasions have been described in America for the naming 
of sponsors. In addition to the basic three they include the naming of godparents 
when a child is ill, at the time of first nail cutting, first hair cutting, first ear- 
piercing, and the first shave of an adolescent boy. Godparents may be named 
to sponsor inanimate objects, such as a new house, a new batch of chicha beer, a 
religious image or a cross. Gillin lists 14 occasions on which godparents are named 
in Moche;* Parsons 8 in Mitla;* Spicer 7 in Pascua;* while 4 to 6 are common 
in many places.’° 

“Blanketing in” is illustrated by the custom in Yalalag, Mexico, where in 
addition to the baptismal relationship between parents, child, and godparents, all 
living ascending relatives of both groups are recognized as being in the com- 
padrazgo unit.'’ A similar practice is found in Pascua: “all the sponsors of any 
given individual, no matter of what type they may be, also use the reciprocal 
compadre and comadre terms to each other as well as to the parents and grand- 
parents of the person sponsored.”'* Obviously such secondary bonds are not 
of the same strategic importance as the primary one, but they reveal a near- 
irresistible urge to utilize the system to acquire as many persons with mutual 
obligations as possible. 

Numbers of compadres obtained by some people are astounding. In Cheran 
most people have 25 or more. One of Beals’ informants had over 100 compadres 
acquired through baptism, and “when it is considered that usually one acquires 
most of his compadres through weddings, the total number possessed by [this 
individual} must be enormous.”'* An elderly woman in Tzintzuntzan estimated 
her baptismal compadres at over 60. In Yalalag a child of ten has acquired 
between 15 and 20 pairs of godparents, which means that his parents, through 
him, have acquired 40, 60 or more compadres.'* In Pascua “adults in their early 
twenties say seriously that they cannot count all their compadres and comadres.” *® 





7 Gillin, 1947, p. 105. 

8 Parsons, 1936, pp. 68-69. 

9 Spicer, 1940, pp. 96-99. 

10 I have encourtered references to the Spanish-type “joking” compadrazgo, with amatory 
overtones, in three South American countries: Peru (Toor, 1949, pp. 214-215, 220), Colombia 
(Santamaria, 1942, vol. 1, p. 384), and Argentina (Mantegazza, 1949, p. 49). 

11 Fuente, 1949, p. 168. 

12 Spicer, op. cit., p. 94. 

13 Beals, 1946, p. 104. 

14 Fuente, op. cit., p. 169. 

15 Spicer, op. cit., p. 113. 
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Similarly, in Moche the average adult reckons his compadres by the score, and 
often has to stop to think who some of them are."® 

To a much greater extent than in modern Spain godparents are sought from 
superior social and economic strata, though this is a tendency which varies from 
place to place and which, as Mintz and Wolf point out, appears to correlate 
with the amount of “socio-cultural and economic mobility” present in the situa- 
tion.’’ The seeking of padrinos and compadres from superior positions is re- 
ported, among other places, in Moche,’* San José, Puerto Rico,’” Yalalag,”° 
Chorti Indians,*" and Peguche.** At the same time, in a quantitative sense far 
more relationships in all America are established between persons of about the 
same economic and social levels. 

The American godparent system plays a far more important role in social 
and economic life than does the Spanish system. Everybody acquires a large 
number of compadres, padrinos, and ahijados toward whom he acts in a specified 
manner, and from whom he can expect similar reciprocal attentions. Friendship, 
courtesy, consideration, and willingness to help are the duties usually stated. The 
immediate group to which a person feels bound is vastly enlarged beyond the 
limits of the biological family, and economic, spiritual, and social security are 
accordingly strengthened. Compadres are morally bound to loan money to each 
other, and it is equally a moral obligation to repay such a loan. Blood brothers 
often refuse to so aid each other. In case of sickness compadres come visiting, 
often bringing food and volunteering such help as may be necessary. At death 
they gather round to aid and comfort the survivors, often dig the grave, sit up 
with the family during the wake, bring food, and otherwise help. Orphans, in 
theory at least, and often in practice, are cared for by godparents. Muleteers 
frequently try to have compadres in each town regularly visited, on whom they 
can count in case of need. In countries where pilgrimages are common one plans 
to have compadres in each town customarily visited, with whom one stays and 
to whom one offers similar hospitality when a visit is repaid. 

The compadrazgo plays a highly important role in promoting social stability, 
both within classes and ethnic groups, and between them. Compadres are morally 
bound to stand by each other in time of all need and danger. In villages in which 





16 Gillin, op. cit., pp. 111-112. 

17 Mintz and Wolf, op. cit., p. 358. 

18 Gillin, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 

19 Mintz and Wolf, op. cit., p. 362. 

20 Fuente, op cit., p. 172. 

21 Wisdom, 1940, p. 223. The practice is general in Guatemala. 
22 Parsons, 1945, p. 44. 
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formal mechanisms for maintaining law and order are poorly developed, it is 
very important to be able to call on a large number of friends when disputes 
arise. But the effectiveness of the system consists, not so much in the brute 
strength which parties can align, but rather in the conflicting loyalties which 
may plague every compadre. To illustrate, B is baptismal compadre to A and C, 
with the same obligations to each. A and C are engaged in a quarrel in which 
they may call upon their compadres for aid. Each has the same claim on B, 
and as a good compadre, he cannot show favoritism to either. His function, then, 
is to try to bring the two parties to an amicable settlement through mediation, 
and no law court or relative can do it with the effectiveness that he can. Only 
he has exactly the same obligation to each litigant, and only in the compadrazgo 
system are these obligations so sanctioned that his genuine disinterestedness 
cannot be doubted. 

The effectiveness of the compadrazgo in stabilizing inter-class or race rela- 
tions is best illustrated in Guatemala, where mestizo /adinos live in close proximity 
to Indians in much of the country. Indians frequently ask friendly ladinos to be 
godparents to their children because of services which may be expected: the 
godparents pay for the baptism, make occasional presents to the child, can obtain 
medicines not immediately available to Indians, may loan money, or take the 
part of the Indians in litigation which, because of their illiteracy, they cannot 
understand. Ladinos profit by maintaining formalized relations with the Indian 
community, often to their economic advantage, which would be more difficult 
without the mechanism. 

To summarize, the compadrazgo in much of Spanish America acts as a 
cohesive and integrative force within the community, and between classes and 
ethnic groups, by formalizing certain interpersonal relationships and channelizing 
reciprocal behavior modes into customary patterns so that the individual achieves 
a maximum degree of social, spiritual, and economic security. Were the com- 
padrazgo to be abolished, or cut down to the Spanish level, much of rural 
Spanish American society would undergo a shock of maximum proportions, 
recovery from which would present a major cultural challenge. 


Ill 


Many religious, social, and economic institutions which characterized Spain 
in the Middle Ages were local manifestations of general Western European 
patterns. Often these institutions developed later than their counterparts in other 
countries, copying them in many details. This is true of religious brotherhoods 
and trade guilds, which appeared in Germany, France, Holland, and England 
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as early as the ninth century** but not in Spain in developed form until the 
twelfth century.** Two basic types of associations—or perhaps it is more exact 
to say “activities”—must be distinguished: the cofradia, or religious brotherhood, 
with its accompanying mutual aid features, and the gremio, the trade guild with 
its economic and social concomitants. The origin and development of the two 
forms are difficult to trace because they are so intertwined; religious, economic, 
and social activities go hand in hand through centuries, sometimes integrated 
within the same organization and sometimes in paired associations with identical 
memberships. Guilds are often called cofradias, even in late periods when the 
religious side has almost entirely broken away. Rumeu’s discussion of the his- 
tory of cofradias and gremios is the most comprehensive of its type, and the 
following discussion is based on his book except where otherwise indicated.*° 

The cofradia, in its earliest form, was a voluntary sodality formed by indi- 
viduals motivated by the desire to worship or pay homage to a particular saint 
of their choice. From the beginning these associations had mutual aid as well 
as religious aspects, in that Christian burial and the requisite number of masses 
of the dead were provided for deceased members. Rumeu calls this type the 
cofradia religioso-benéfica, or “religious-mutual aid sodality.” Membership was 
open to any man acceptable to the other members. 

At an early period there was a tendency for these sodalities to be composed 
of members of the same oficio, the same trade or profession. This was a logical 
result of the growth of town life, crafts, and commerce, and of the frequent 
custom of members of the same occupation to live on the same street or in the 
same neighborhood. This cofradia gremial, as denoted by Rumeu, was essentially 
the same as the religioso-benéfica in all aspects except membership. 

The next step was the integration of religious, mutual aid, and professional 
activities in one organization, which usually continued to call itself a cofradia, 
and to which Rumeu applies the term cofradia-gremio to distinguish it from the 
foregoing types. Members of such a sodality practiced the same trade, observed 
rules for the maintenance of professional standards and for the prevention of 
fraud, paid dues, held certain property in common, received sickness, death, and 
other benefits, and paid homage to the same patron saint. 

Most true guilds in Spain—certainly the early ones—eppear to have come 
into being through this evolutionary process of religious sodality to sodality com- 
posed of the members of one profession, to sodality in which professional matters 


23 Diez, 1941, p. 101; Rumeu, 1944, p. 31. 
24 Historians assume, however, that early forms existed in Spain by the eleventh century 
25 Rumeu, op. cit. 
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are incorporated. By the fourteenth century it was common for gremios to have 
split off from the cofradia-gremio, and to be composed of members of the same 
or similar profession or trade, organized for purely economic and trade interests. 
But simultaneously the gremio maintained a cofradia for religious purposes, 
and sometimes for mutual aid purposes as well, in case such provision was not 
made in the statutes of the gremio. Not infrequently by this time new gremios 
were organized that did not have the cofradia background, but in nearly all 
cases such new guilds also organized cofradias. 

The gremio was a logical outgrowth of the earlier associations and was stimu- 
lated by the needs of an expanding class of artisans struggling to take part in 
the life of growing class-structured cities and to gain economic and social secur- 
ity. In most cases the transition from cofradia to gremio organization was gradual, 
and often it is difficult to tell from surviving documents the exact nature of 
any particular organization. Cofradia-gremios naturally continued to pay homage 
to their patron saint, often constructed chapels in which to house the image, and 
invariably marched in the elaborate processions of Holy Week and Corpus 
Christi, carrying their image as a “float.” 

Every cofradia and gremio operated under precise rules spelled out in 
ordenanzas (a “charter-constitution”) issued by Church, municipal, or royal 
authority, depending on whether the association had primary religious or trade 
ends. These ordenanzas, besides telling us of the purposes of the organizations, 
and of the rights and obligations of members, are rich sources for the history of 
the movement in Spain. Thus, the earliest known ordenanza is that of the 
Cofradia de San Miguel, of Soria, whose royal privileges were conceded by 
Alfonso VII in 1151. This was of the cofradia gremial type, in which members 
were all from the same trade, in this casé tenderos (storekeepers) who dealt in 
oil, wax, and similar merchandise.” This cofradia followed the typical evolu- 
tionary pattern, subsequently becoming a cofradia-gremio with trade as well 
as religious aspects. 

The Cofradia de Santa Cristina in Tudela, Navarra, with ordenanzas from 
about the same period, is the oldest brotherhood of the purely religious-mutual 
aid type for which we have documentation.** Other early cofradias include that 
of San Facundo, in Sahagun (1151), and that of the tailors of Betanzos, Corufia 
(1162). The earliest definite record of cofradias in Barcelona, which became 
one of the great centers, is that of shoe makers, in the year 1200.** Doubtless 





26 Rumeu, op. cit., p. 45; Diez, op. cit., p. 100. 
27 Rumeu, op. cit., p. 34. 
28 Diez, op. cit., p. 100. 
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such organizations existed here in earlier years. The same is true of Valencia, 
also an important center of the cofradia and gremio movement, where the 
first surviving ordenanzas—those of the Cofradia de San Eloy, formed by black- 
smiths, silversmiths, and veterinarians—date only from the year 1298, although 
the city was reconquered from the Moors sixty years earlier.*” One of the earliest 
gremios without religious antecedents is that of canteros y albaniles (stone cutters 
and masons) of Barcelona, who in 1211 received royal privileges from King 
Pedro II of Aragon.*® Cofradias de Mareantes, of sailors and fishermen, were 
likewise well organized along the Cantabric coast in the twelfth century; perhaps 
these were the earliest professional sodalities in Spain, though corroborating 
documentation is lacking.*' 

The works of cofradias were carried out through the organization specified 
in the ordenanzas. The names of elected officials varied from place to place. The 
Cofradia de San Eloy, of Cordoba, for example, was governed by a prioste, two 
alcaldes, a mayordomo, a scribe and two deputies, each of whom was elected 
annually.** In Castile, as a rule, officers were prebostes, alcaldes, and mayor- 
domos; in Valencia, prohombres and mayorales; in Catalufia prohombres, pro- 
curadores, administradores, and mayordomos; and in Aragon, priores, mayorales, 
and prebostes.** Members were known as cofrades. All members met in a general 
chapter meeting, the cabildo, at least once a year, sometimes on the occasion of 
the feast of the patron saint, and other times at less festive occasions, to elect new 
officers, admit new members, and otherwise plan the affairs of the organization. 

The original end of the cofradia and a continuing purpose of the cofradia 
gremial, the cofradia-gremio, and the gremio, through its associated cofradia, 
was to ensure the spiritual welfare of departed brothers, and all ordenanzas 
describe in detail the attentions which the deceased could expect. The 1361 
ordenanzas of the cofradia of truck gardeners (hortolans) of Mallorca specify 
that ten masses would be celebrated for each deceased brother. Those of the 
cofradia of carpenters specify fifteen masses if the deceased occupied or had 
occupied an office in the organization, and otherwise ten. Eight masses were said 
for wives of cofrades, and four for children less than fourteen years of age, 
and for apprentices.** As a general rule, in all cofradias every member was re- 





29 Tramoyeres, 1889, p. 50. 

30 Rumeu, op. cit., p. 52 

31 See, for example, Sanfeliu, 1944 
32 Diez, op. cit., p. 191. 

33 Rumeu, op. cit., p. 120 

34 Quetglas, 1939, pp. 14-15. 
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quired to attend the funeral of each brother, upon pain of fine if he failed to 
do so. 

The mutual aid aspects of cofradias quickly developed beyond mere welfare 
of the soul, and surviving ordenanzas spell out in detail the other activities 
undertaken, which vary from province to province and century to century, but 
which in general follow a similar pattern. In Valencia, for example, when a 
cofrade fell ill he was visited by a commission to determine his circumstances. 
If he lacked money the cofradia paid all necessary expenses, and if money were 
not necessary two cofrades were delegated to stay up with him at night so that 
members of his family could rest to be able to tend him during the day as well 
as continue their usual work. Should it be necessary to administer the last 
sacraments all cofrades were called to the bedside, with candles and tapers, and 
should death occur during the night certain ones were detailed to the wake, with 
instructions to pray continuously for the soul of the departed.*® Similar rules 
are found in nearly all ordenanzas. 

Cofradias likewise took care of indigent widows of deceased cofrades, made 
loans to members from the rents of communal properties, visited those who were 
in jail and sought to release them, ransomed members taken by pirates or Moors, 
and otherwise aided the individual to feel that he was a member of a solid and 
powerful group that was interested in his spiritual, economic, and social welfare. 

As the gremial movement prospered and cofradias achieved greater wealth, 
hospitals often were built for the care of sick members and their families. Dowries 
were provided for the orphan daughters of tofrades, so that an honorable mar- 
riage would not be denied one through premature loss of a father. Indigence 
and old age provisions were liberalized. Hospitality to members of the same 
gremios in other cities was required, so that commerce and travel were facilitated. 

The ceremonial climax of each year came with the fiesta held in honor of 
the patron saint of the brotherhood. Typically, on the eve of this day the 
brothers assembled in the house of the mayordomo, or in the social house if 
there was one, and from there they marched to the church to say credes, often 
accompanied by music, and carrying lighted candles and the cofradia standard. 
In the carly years of cofradias it was customary for the brotherhood to make 
an arrangement with a local parish church or convent for the use of an altar 
where the image was kept. On the day of the fiesta this altar was elaborately 
decorated, and the members and their families all attended a special mass where 
they heard a sermon which eulogized the life of the saint and held him up as 
a model of Christian living for the cofrades to follow. The feast took place 
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afterward, in the refractory of the convent or in a cloister or patio of the church, 
and to it were invited the members of the order owning the chapel, or the secular 
clergy of the town, as the case might be. Costs of fiesta, mass, and food, and 
other operational expenses throughout the year, were met by periodic assessments 
and by fines liberally levied for the slightest infraction of rules. 

During or after the meal officers for the forthcoming year were elected, and 
other business of the brotherhood was transacted. This business often included 
the disciplining of wayward brothers by means of public admonishment. For 
example, the 1392 ordenanzas of the cofradia of tanners in Valencia specify that 
the delinquent present himself before his companions, and plead that he be 
pardoned and allowed to continue as a member in good standing. If his plea was 
accepted he was allowed to remain in the banquet room, but seated at a small 
table apart from the main table, where he was served only bread and water until 
such time as the mayorales permitted him to rejoin his cofrades in celebration 
of the fiesta. Enmitizs and differences between cofrades were a!so aired on this 
day, and if an amicable solution could not be reached by the disputants the 
matter was referred to the prior of the religious order (in whose convent the 
feast took place), and his decision was binding.*® 

The force for peace inherent in the cofradia system is apparent from 
ordenanzas of other cities. Those of the cofradia of San Eloy of Cérdoba 
(1541) required each candidate for membership to be of good reputation, and 
after admittance no cofrade was to say anything untrue or dishonest about an- 
other cofrade, nor injure him in any way, nor abuse his own apprentice. In case 
of dispute the prioste called a meeting of all members, at which judgment was 
made.** Law and order outside the brotherhood also might be promoted. The 
ordenanzas (1456) of master esparteros (weavers of objects of esparto grass) 
and glaziers of Barcelona provided that if members of these trades provoked 
disturbances or quarrels either within or without the cofradia, the prohombres 
must intervene to make peace, and failing this, must appeal to officials of justice 
of the city to achieve this end.** 

With the passage of the years certain significant changes in the cofradia 
and gremio organization occurred. The same patrons were established for each 
profession in all parts of the country, among the most important of which were 
San Eloy (blacksmiths and silversmiths), San Francisco (fur workers), Santa 
Ana (weavers), San Mauro (dyers), San Martin (tailors), San Crispin 
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(shoemakers), San Juan Evangelista (farmers), and San Miguel Arcangel 
(storekeepers). Members of the same gremio tended to live and have shops on 
the same street, so that geographical proximity added to the cohesiveness of the 
group engendered by commercial and religious ends. In the fourteenth century 
the three categéties of masters, journeymen, and apprentices became common. 
In 1389 the gremio of masons in Barcelona introduced, for the first time in 
Spain, the custom of examination for advancement to the category of master, 
a custom which subsequently made possible gremial control of the numbers of 
individuals to practice in any trade, with resultant monopolistic tendencies. From 
the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries gremios were persecuted in Castile, and 
sometimes prohibited by the crown, because of trade restrictions and conflicts 
with growing royal powers, and it was not until the time of Ferdinand and Isabel 
that they became legal, only to again suffer persecution in the sixteenth century. 
In the fifteenth century, particularly in Andalucia and Navarra, there was a 
marked tendency to adopt the term hermandad rather than gremio or cofradia, 
apparently because the growing monopolistic practices of the latter threw the 
terms into a certain disrepute. 

Gremial powers became ever more marked in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the original aim of regulating quality and standards having long since 
given way to restrictive measures limiting numbers of artisans and preventing 
technological improvements and greater productivity. Cofradias tended to a 
considerable extent to break away from gremios, and to proliferate throughout 
the country, reaching a figure of nearly 20,000 at the end of the seventeenth 
century.*” This number included both those of farmers and those of city artisans 
and professional men. These later cofradias were of several types: the cofradia 
sacramental, organized for religious purposes only, to pay homage to a patron 
saint, and lacking in mutual aid provisions; the cofradia religioso-benéfica, essen- 
tially the religious-mutual aid sodality of the Middle Ages; the cofradia or 
hermandad de socorro, a mutual aid society inspired by the religious-mutual aid 
sodality, with religious ties in a local church and ordenanzas granted by the 
archbishop. This last-named type first appeared in Madrid in the second half 
of the sixteenth century, and differed from its antecessor in that social security 
measures were spelled out in more formal fashion, and that exact payments and 
benefits were stipulated in a detail hitherto lacking. Membership might be “open” 
to anyone acceptable to the cofrades, or it might be “closed,” limited to members 
of the same trade. With respect to social security ends, two main types devel- 
oped: those specializing in death payments, and those in illness payments. 
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In the eighteenth century gremios were increasingly attacked both within and 
without for their monopolistic restrictions, and beginning about 1760 a series of 
progressively severe government orders, culminating with a ruling in 1787 per- 
mitting weavers to have as many looms as desired, and of whatever types, spelled 
the doom of the system. Final freedom of work, however, was not achieved until 
early in the following century. Montepios arose in place of mutual aid cofradias, 
most of which were extinguished along with their gremios. The montepiod was 
essentially a lay cofradia for social security purposes, and their ordenanzas often 
were almost identical to those of cofradias. State collaboration characterized 
many of them. 

Cofradias and gremios exist in attenuated form in Spain today. Of trade 
organizations the cofradias of fishermen, found in most ports, are most important. 
These organizations function much like codperatives in other countries. Sacra- 
mental cofradias are widespread today, having enjoyed a tremendous resurgence 
since the Civil War (1936-1939). These sodalities, most frequently called 
hermandades, are devices for the reaffirmation of religious faith, and also have 
important social aspects, approaching in some ways the function of men’s clubs 
in other countries. Their most obvious purpose is to carry the image of their 
patron during Holy Week and sometimes in other fiestas. The cofradia de 
socorro survives in parts of Spain, particularly rural areas of the north, in 
the form commonly known as Cofradia de Animas, or Cofradia de la Vera Cruz, 
where it is essentially a mutual aid burial society. Cofrades must attend funerals, 
burial costs are borne by the society, and a specified number of masses is said 
for each deceased member. 


IV 


By the time of the discovery of America the gremio in its developed form 
existed in Spain. It was transported to the colonies along with a multitude of 
other regulatory devices, and the surviving American ordenanzas are often almost 
word for word copies of those of the mother country. Ordenanzas were granted 
by city councils (cabildos) and approved by the Virrey. Apparently the first 
to be established was. that of San Eloy, in Mexico City, which by 1537 was 
important enough to take part in the procession of Corpus Christi—in spite of 
the fact that silver working was prohibited!’ The 1597 ordenanzas of this 
gremio in Lima provided among other things: for the election of two mayordomos 
and four deputies; surviving cofrades had to carry candles at the funeral of 
a deceased brother; if a brother died poor the gremio was required to bury him 
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“with moderate pomp”; if a widow of a cofrade were in need, the mayordomos 
were expected to visit her each week giving sufficient alms on which to live; the 
mayordomos were required to visit sick brothers, those in jail, or otherwise in 
need, and help in all possible ways; at death of a member each survivor con- 
tributed one peso to pay for the mass of the dead.*’ In other cases gremio and 
cofradia funds were allowed to accumulate interest so that orphan daughters 
of members could have dowries of “500 pesos of 8 reales.” 

Other gremios early established in Mexico City include those of cordoneros 
y xdquimas (rope and bridal head piece makers), 1550; guarnicioneros de sillas 
y aderesos de cavallos (saddle and harness makers), 1549; and bordadores 
(embroiderers) , 1546.** 

Cofradias, both within the gremial context and as separate institutions, were 
at one time very important in Spanish America. Many were associated with 
religious orders, and had as a primary function the care and support of hos- 
pitals.** Friars and priests encouraged the organization of sacramental cofradias 
among Indians, as a means of propagating the faith, caring for church images, 
and ensuring colorful religious festivals. Indian love of pageantry was satisfied 
through the impressive observances of the day of the patron saint of each village, 
and the processions of Holy Week and Corpus Christi. The clergy’s power 
to give or deny permission to participate in these festivities gave them a powerful 
instrument of social and economic control which, at best, promoted sobriety and 
morality in the community, and at worst made possible exploitation of the 
Indians in the form of extralegal personal services.** Surviving fragmentary 
forms of cofradias suggest that mutual aid aspects characterized at least to a 
limited degree some of the organizations, but apart from gremios the original 
motivation in the New World was rather different from Spain. 

Sacramental cofradias are common today in Spanish America, and in them 
we find traces of their origin and former functions. In modern Mexico cofradias 
usually are known as mayordomias. Most towns have one or more, and during 
a year the mayordomo is in charge of the patron image, the preparation of 
the annual fiesta and banquet, and the election of the new officers. Officers of 
mayordomias are known by terms similar or identical to those of Castile: 
mayordomo, diputado, escribano, fiscal, and so forth. In Tzintzuntzan a present 
or former officer of any mayordomia is entitled at death to lie in the church for 
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a short period, without payment of the usual charges, just as in Spain officers 
received a higher number of masses than ordinary cofrades.*° Traces of the 
old Spanish system are found in Cheran, where several of the mayordomias are 
associated with professions.“ Mexican mayordomias often differ from those of 
Spain in that membership more or less automatically extends to all adult males 
of the village. In those I have observed in Tzintzuntzan all men deliberate in 
the election of officers, and any man may volunteer for any office. All men (and 
most women, too) attend the annual banquet which accompanies the elections. 
Continuity in the brotherhood lies in the image, and in the association of the 
several men who care for it for one year, rather than in a well-ordered set of 
statutes. 

Until a few years ago an hermandad existed in Moche which invested its 
funds in cattle and utilized the proceeds for burial expenditures of members.*’ 
A cofradia in Agua Escondida, Guatemala, collects from the village to pay for 
a marimba at the fiesta of San Antonio, and such money as is left over is loaned 
out at 21 percent annual interest. It is common practice to borrow from the 
cofradia when one is short of money.** In Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala, 
seven cofradias formerly corresponded to the seven barrios (suggestive of 
cofradias for streets of artisans in Spain). Each cofradia had its own lands on 
which maize was planted, proceeds from the sale of which were loaned at 100 


percent interest.*” In various parts of Guatemala cofrades or mayordomos have 
the responsibility for burying anyone who dies in the pueblo.*” Isabel Kelly re- 
ports that church records in Cadereyta, Querétaro, Mexico, show that cofradia 
organizations were complex, and practices included owning land and lending 
money.” It bable that if the cofradi 1 mayordomia sy f tl 

y. seems probable that if the cofradia and mayordomia systems of the 
New World were examined in the light of Spanish historical data, the meaning 
of these institutions would become clearer. 


Vv 


The contemporary New World compadrazgo and the Spanish cofradias and 
gremios of the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries are functionally similar as 
systems in that they fulfill or have fulfilled a number of common social func- 
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tions.”’ Both make participants members of a large “in-group” which helps in 
times of social, religious, and economic need, and which orders one’s relation- 
ships with others, within and without one’s social class and ethnic group. A 
Latin American borrows money from his compadre; a Spanish cofrade borrowed 
from the cofradia. The compadrazgo provides for the care of orphan children; 
the cofradia provided for widows and minor children, and supplied dowries for 
marriageable daughters. The compadrazgo pattern often calls for formal and 
informal codperation in economic activities, such as exchange of labor; the 
cofradia-gremio implied economic codperation in such things as group buying and 
allocation of raw materials, frequent communal workshops, joint fitting out 
of fishing boats and utilization of fishing grounds, and the like. Both facilitate 
commerce and travel, in that they make provision for lodging for people from 
other towns. Both help at times of illness, the compadrazgo through informal 
but very real channels of visiting, taking food, and nursing, and the cofradia 
through formalized channels such as hospitals, the giving of money, sitting up 
with the sick, and nursing. 

Both institutions encourage morality through recognized reciprocal obligations 
and action patterns, and both facilitate law and order, as previously shown. Both 
give spiritual aid, particularly at death; compadres and cofrades are the ones 
who gather round to help when death strikes. Both reinforce social solidarity 
through prescribed rites on religious and life-cycle crisis occasions. Both have 
social and entertainment values. Cofradia fiestas often were high points of 
secular as well as religious interest in any year, and less formalized contacts 
likewise were of social importance. The compadrazgo encourages social visiting, 
brings friends from other villages into one’s home, and is productive of local 
celebrations of a social and religious nature, such as baptism, marriage, christen- 
ing of a new house, and the like. 

Significant differences between compadrazgo and cofradia-gremio also exist. 
The former is unformalized and flexible, in that it functions through customary 
usage rather than written statutes. There are no officers, no elected positions, no 
functions arbitrarily assigned to an individual. No two people normally can have 
the same sets of compadres, padrinos, and ahijados, and resulting personal obli- 
gations. Everyone can tailor the institution on an individual basis to meet his 
own needs, desires, and resources. Relationships once established exist throughout 
the lifetimes of the participants. A relationship may be allowed to lapse, but 


52 In this and the following paragraph all references to cofradias and gremios are for the 
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it can never be dissolved. A compadre who fails to live up to an obligation incurs 
the contempt of all who know him, but there is no mechanism beyond public 
opinion to bring him to task. The compadrazgo system has no racial restrictions, 
if the parties are good Catholics, and in practice even this restriction is often 
loosely applied. 

The cofradia and gremip were much more formal and inflexible in structure. 
They were corporate organizations officially recognized by competent authorities. 
Rights, duties, and obligations of members were carefully spelled out in 
ordenanzas. Each cofrade in a given group had exactly the same associates as 
all other members, and accordingly, exactly the same sets of personal and official 
duties. The cofrade bought a ready-made article, and adjusted himself to it, 
rather than adjusting it to himself. Relationships, once established, did not 
necessarily endure forever; the cofrade who acted in a manner unbecoming to 
his position was formally judged by the authorities he had helped elect, and he 
could if necessary be shorn of sodality protection by being expelled. Cofradias 
and gremios were racially and religiously exclusive; only good Catholics of 
“clean” ancestry were eligible, and Moors, Jews, and other heretics were—except 
in the rarest of instances—scrupulously excluded. 


VI 


There is no simple explanation of why the cofradia-gremio organization filled 


the mutual aid and integrative roles here discussed in Spain, and why the 
compadrazgo subsequently did it in Spanish America. Each appears, however, 
to be ideally adapted to the socio-cultural conditions prevailing at the time in 
history when it fiourished. Mintz and Wolf have pointed out that in feudal 
Europe the compadrazgo expanded somewhat as it did later in America, and 
helped link feudal classes as well as bringing “neighborhood” solidarity to the 
local group of peasants in their struggle against the aristocracy."* Catholic Spain 
presumably shared in these general patterns. With the decline of the feudal sys- 
tem and the rise of towns and cities, with urban classes of artisans and mer- 
chants, class rather than neighborhood or manor solidarity became of paramount 
importance, and the compadrazgo is less well suited to this than the cofradia- 
gremio. Particularly in a country given to regulation of the most minute details 
of daily life the informality of the compadrazgo must have handicapped it seri- 
ously as a socio-economic regulative mechanism. In the struggle to obtain legal 
recognition and economic favors, artisans found a formal organization an abso- 
lute necessity. In some places, such as Valencia, Burgos, and Barcelona, gremios 
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achieved the right to name various municipal officers.** Conversely, municipal 
control of individuals was more easily achieved through some formal intervening 
mechanism. One also must not lose sight of the fact that the period of expansion 
of cofradias was that of maximum religious fervor, stimulated in Spain by the 
constant war of extermination against the Moors. The mysticism often attributed 
to the Spaniard is a very real thing, and through the cofradia he found a manner 
to give vent to it, to feel his participation in a holy crusade through continual 
reaffirmation of faith. The possession of an image provided a visual symbol 
of association and unity, hence a feeling of solidarity, which the compadrazgo 
mechanism could not provide. 

Reasons for Spanish American preference for the compadrazgo are more 
complex. As background it must be remembered that all America subject to 
the Spanish Conquest experienced a tremendous cultural shock marked by the 
destruction of formal indigenous religious systems, changes in social organization 
and the family, economic subjugation, political ineffectualness, and the like. For 
the Indians conditions of life change so in a short period that many new adaptive 
mechanisms were essential. This was also true for the emergent mestizo and 
mulatto classes that were neither Spanish in status and privileges nor Indian in 
blood and tradition. 

The gremio, as we have seen, was early introduced into the New World, 
and though it became fairly widespread, its ultimate utility was limited both 
by the lower level of handicraft and industrial activity as compared to Spain, 
and because the racial exclusiveness which characterized the system in Spain 
was also applied in the New World: mestizos, mulattos, negroes, and Indians 
usually were excluded, or severely restricted in their rights.”° 

The cofradia was much more successful. As an instrument in the diffusion 
of the new faith it must have played a highly important role. Mutual aid aspects 
characterized cofradias at one time, but the institution came to fulfill spiritual 
and psychological functions instead. It provides the mechanism whereby an indi- 
vidual honors his religion and simultaneously achieves social status. By accepting 
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the onerous obligations of serving as mayordomo, by spending freely and con- 
spicuously, one demonstrates faith in church and society, willingness to spend, 
ability as a financial manager, and generosity. So interpreted, the cofradia was 
less suited to fulfilling its Spanish role. 

Among the probable reasons for the acceptance of the compadrazgo in 
America was its similarity to native forms. These include baptism, ceremonial 
sponsorship, ritualized friendship, and above all native kinship systems disrupted 
by Spanish contact. Ethnographical data make it clear that before the Conquest 
Indian society was marked by much more widespread clan, lineage, and extended 
family relationships than today.°® Membership in such a group automatically 
aligned each individual with a much larger “in-group” than was possible with 
the restricted bilateral family. Through the compadrazgo it was possible to 
recapture some of the security that was lost with destruction of the old forms. 

In some places, at least, it appears that the compadrazgo must have been 
a direct substitution for a clan system. This is indicated by negative evidence, 
ie., the inability of the compadrazgo to make progress where, as among the 
Tzeltal of Chiapas, Mexico, a clan system continues to flourish. In Oxchuc, for 
example, “the tie of the compadrazgo has little importance. Occasionally it is 
established in casual fashion, taking advantage of the presence of any friend 
who wishes to sponsor the child at baptism. . . [there are} few occasions in 


which the relations between godparents and godchildren appear to have any 
significance.” °* In Cancuc, a Tzeltal village, the picture is the same. “The people 
of Cancuc do not like to baptise. There are no compadres, nor are there comadres 


in Cancuc; here no one wishes to do it.”** 


The extent to which the Tzeltal clan system precludes a functional compa- 
drazgo is striking. The three clans (recently reduced from four) are patrilineal, 





56 Beals, 1932, p. 474, finds the data “rather definitely show the existence of patrilineal 
exogameus lineage groups for much of the west coast of Mexico”; Foster, 1949, p. 344, believes 
that some or all of the Mixe-Zoque groups formerly had unilateral kinships groupings, possibly 
patrilineal clans; Monzon, 1949, pp. 55-60, is convinced that the Aztec calpulli was a clan; 
Guiteras, 1947, pp. 1-17, describes modern functioning Tzeltal clans in Chiapas, whose presence 
strongly suggests a former more widespread extension of the system; Eggan, 1934, believes that 
some form of cousin-marriage—suggesting the functional importance of the extended family— 
was practiced by the ancient Maya; Wagley, 1949, p. 11 et seq., describes patrilinear, partilocal 
extended families of the modern Mam-speaking Indians of Chimaltenango, Guatemala; Stout, 
1947, p. 25, reports that among the modern San Blas Cuna each village is composed of a number 
of matrilocal, extended family households; Mishkin, 1946, p. 441, believes that the Quechua 
term ayllu in its original usage was applied loosely to blood groupings of various sorts; and 
even today the extended family plays an important part in social organization (p. 450) 

57 Villa, 1946, p. 220. 

58 Guiteras, op. cit., pp. 1-17. 
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exogamous, and non-local in that they are found in all villages of the region. 
Each individual has both an indigenous and a Spanish surname, the latter fre- 
quently unknown to the individual himself. Each indigenous surname is limited 
to a single clan, so that membership is known when the surname is known. Each 
group with a common surname is considered a lineage, and formerly land was 
held collectively by the lineage. Members of the same clan codperate and lend 
each other mutual aid, and youths obey and respect older clan members in the 
manner a younger brother respects and obeys an older brother. Clan members do 
not participate in the preparation of a cadaver for inhumation; this is done by 
members of other clans. 

For historical reasons which are not immediately clear, an aboriginal clan 
system has been maintained in Cancuc with relatively few modifications. The 
integrative and mutual aid functions of this system are such that, in spite of 
long exposure to the compadrazgo, an understanding of its possibilities, and the 
occasional baptism of a child in another village, the Cancuqueros simply have 
found that it has nothing useful to offer, so they ignore it. 

Central Mexico north of Chiapas probably possessed a pre-Conquest clan 
structure, of which no functional aspects today survive. But precisely in this 
area—and the data are excellent®’—we find a godparent system which is almost 
an ideal type, and which collectively reflects nearly all the functions reported in 
the New World. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in Mexico a probable 
former widespread clan system contributed in significant measure to the success 
of the compadrazgo. 

Though real or apparent similarity to indigenous forms helps to explain 
why the compadrazgo may have caught on, it could not have developed to its 
present importance were it not for its innate plasticity and adaptability. Thus, 
unlike the cofradia, it can integrate society on both horizontal and vertical 
planes. It functions effectively within a homogenous group, and it may at the 
same time facilitate relations between different classes or ethnic groups. It may 
emphasize mutual aid aspects, or it may largely ignore them. The latter is true 
in Guatemala, where the institution is poorly developed as compared to other 
parts of Latin America, and where a major function is to bring together indi- 
viduals of different social strata and ethnic groups. Tumin describes this process 
in San Luis Jilotepeque. 


We may note that the godparental relationship system, intra-Ladino, intra-Indian 
and inter-Indian-Ladino serves to keep bound together a social fabric which seems 





59 E.g., Cheran (Beals, 1946), Tzintzuntzan (Foster, 1948), Teotihuacan (Gamio, 1922), 
Tepoztlan (Redfield, 1930; Lewis, 1951), Mitla (Parsons, 1936), Yalalag (Fuente, 1949). 
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to be straining at the seams on other counts; it invokes a series of formal behavior 
expectations which tend to mitigate what otherwise might be harshness and total 
inconsiderateness in social dealings between Indians and Ladino and between wealthy 
Ladinos and poor Ladinos. . . . As between Indian and Ladino it serves as a medium 
of greater and more frequent and perhaps more intense contact which, for all the 
unpleasantness which may be involved in some of those contact situations at least 
provides a ground for making the Indian a more familiar creature to the Ladino 
and the Ladino a more familiar and perhaps more pleasant creature for the Indian.®° 


The relative lack of mutual aid aspects in the Guatemalan compadrazgo 
appears due to the presence in the culture of other mechanisms, often impersonal, 
which accomplish the same ends. In San Pedro (on Lake Atitlan) these include: 
the village courthouse to which interfamilial and intrafamilial disputes are readily 
referred; the existence of a cofradia system which defines social status, controls 
religious behavior, and buries the dead; a system of lodging in other towns 
(posada) and checking of goods (recomendado) which facilitate travel and 
commerce.*! 

To summarize, it appears that the success of the compadrazgo in Spanish 
America was due to the functional need of Indian and emergent mestizo society 
for new mutual aid and integrative devices, to the flexibility and growth potential 
of the compadrazgo which permitted it to expand to fill these needs, and to 
the similarity of some of its rites and forms to indigenous American rites and 
forms, which thereby made it attractive to native peoples. Correlated with these 
reasons was the limited growth potential of the gremio, because of circumstances 
which have been pointed out, and the development of the cofradia to play an 
important role, but one which thereby excluded it from that played by the 
compadrazgo. 

Among the upper classes in Spanish America there is a considerable tendency 
for the compadrazgo to follow the Spanish type, in that family relationships 
are intensified at the expense of widening pseudo-kinship ties. In addition, the 


proliferation of occasions on which sponsors are named among the lower rural 
classes tends to be lacking. Lewis presents evidence that migrants to Mexico 
City from Tepoztlan frequently restrict the compadrazgo to baptism and mar- 
riage, and with increasing regularity call upon relatives to serve, thereby causing 
the institution to lose almost :n its entirety its classic American sociological func- 
tion." Our detailed knowledge of the Hispanic American compadrazgo is based 
largely on rural and village studies; perhaps it will be found to be an important 





60 Tumin, 1945, p. 512. 
61 Paul, 1942, pp. 6-8. 
62 Lewis, 1952, pp. 38-39. 
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functional institution only under such circumstances. Perhaps eventually, as 
impersonal social controls and mutual aid mechanisms extend in Latin America, 
the compadrazgo will revert to the modern Spanish form. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES ON THE MAE PEOPLE 
OF NEW GUINEA’S WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


WARD H. GOODENOUGH 


HE HIGHLANDS of what is now Australian New Guinea have attracted 

considerable interest since they were discovered twenty years ago to contain 
a large native population. To date the only published ethnographic works known 
to the writer deal with natives in the immediate vicinity of Mt. Hagen.’ At 
present, studies are being conducted in the Eastern Highlands District around 
Garoka and Kainantu by Reo Fortune, R. M. and C. H. Berndt, and by students 
of S. F. Nadel of the Australian National University. Except for the area just 
east of Mr. Hagen, no studies have as yet been undertaken in the Western 
Highlands District. The following notes are presented, therefore, as an intro- 
duction to the ethnography of the large native population west of Mt. Hagen. 
The writer recently had the good fortune to visit Wabaga, which is located 
approximately thirty miles northwest of the Hagen Range and lies at the eastern 
end of the Mae territory in the upper part of the Lai valley (Figure 1).° Though 
the following notes are based on only one week’s investigation in the field, the 


writer’s brief glimpse of Mae culture proved so interesting that he feels justified 
in calling attention to a society which will well repay intensive study. 





1 A. L. Gitlow, The Economy of the Mount Hagen Tribes (Monographs, American Echno- 
logical Society, no. 12, New York, 1947); W. A. Ross, Ethnolozical Notes on Mount Hagen 
Tribes (Anthropos, vol. 31, pp. 343-363, 1936); G. Vicedom and H. Tischner, Die Mbowamb 
Die Kultur Der Hagenberg-Stimme im Ostlichen Zentral-Neuguinea (3 vols., Hamburg, 
1943-48). 

2 During the three months of October-December, 1951, the writer undertook an ethno- 
graphic survey of selected areas in Papua and New Guinea under the joint sponsorship of the 
Department of Anthropology and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Work at 
Wabaga was greatly facilitated by the help and hospitality afforded by the late Mr R. K 
Earle, Assistant District Officer. Mr M. W. Brightwell, Patrol Officer, and the Rev Mr William 
Burse of the Missouri Synod participated with the writer in interviewing informants. Their 
previous experience with the Mae people, their greater facility with Pidgin English, and Mr 
Burse’s knowledge of the Mae language made it possible to accomplish much more in several 
days of interviewing than the writer could have done on his own. Mr Peter Moloney, Pxtrol 
Officer at Menyamya, subsequently furnished additional information based on his two and a 
half years’ residence among the Mae people. He also offered constructive criticism of a pre 
liminary draft of this paper. The writer also acknowledges his thanks to Col J. K. Murray, 
Administrator of Papua and New Guinea, and to the members of his staff, especially Mr W. ¢ 
Groves, Director of Education, and Dr J. T. Gunther, Director of Public Health, for helping 
make his visit to New Guinea both pleasant and profitable. 
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As can be seen from the sketch map, Mae is bounded in the east by the 
Lutheran mission station at Irelye and appears to extend as far west as the Mijo 
River, a distance of forty miles. The natives recognize two other districts between 
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New Guinea. 


Irelye and the Hagen Range. These are distinguished by only minor differences 
in dialect and custom. There seems, indeed, to be considerable ethnographic 
homogeneity from the Mijo River to the Hagen Range. The natives of this 
region, moreover, are said to be part of a more extensive group to the north, west, 
and south of Mae. It is estimated to number as many as 80,000 people, all of 
whom speak related dialects and have a number of cultural traits in common, 
one of the more spectacular of which is the wearing of large wigs made of 
human hair. 

The Mae people live at an altitude of from 7,500 to 9,000 feet along the 
lower slopes rising from river valleys. The mean temperature at noon is about 
70° F in the shade at Wabaga and falls to between 40° and 50° F at night. 
In the higher parts of the district there are occasional frosts. Precipitation is 
high, and during the wet season there are showers nearly every afternoon and 
evening. Because of the cold and dampness, pneumonia is a serious medical 
problem among the natives. Malaria has only recently penetrated the area but 
is becoming increasingly serious. Leprosy is one of the most widespread of 
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indigenous diseases: Mr Tommerup, Medical Assistant at Wabaga, estimates 
that as high as ten percent of the Mae people may be lepers. 

The government station at Wabaga, the only one in the area, has been in 
operation for only five years. The Mae people have been considered under 
effective control for only the past two years. So far, European contact has had 
a minimum of effect on native life. There is an end to warfare; stone is rapidly 
being replaced by steel; conversion to Christianity*® has started; and there is an 
increasing reliance on European medicine. Recent peaceful conditions have 
brought some of the Mae people into an elaborate native exchange system known 
as the moka, introduced from Mt. Hagen. Here, as elsewhere in New Guinea, 
outside natives are among the most active agents in the acculturation process. 

In appearance the Mae people are of medium to short stature with dark 
brown skin and woolly hair. Male attire consists of a long apron of netting 
in front supported by a belt. The buttocks are covered by a spray of leaves hooked 
into the belt by a twig. Many men wear a visor-like ornament on the forehead, 
made of small, white tambu shells sewn on a piece of leather. Only men wear 
wigs. They are made of the hair cut from women and are matted into the wearer’s 
own hair so that the only way to remove them is to cut them off. At Wabaga 
wigs are mushroom shaped. To the west the wigs have two knobs or horns, one 
on either side, while in the east, style favors a flat top. Further head decoration 
may consist of a tuft of cassowary feathers standing up off the crown. A gold-lip 
or bailer shell is a common chest ornament. Prior to the coming of the Australian 
administration, men normally carried long wooden spears, some with fire-hardened 
points, others tipped with bone or with a cassowary claw. Now they carry a stone 
or steel axe stuck through the belt. 

Female dress consists of a knee-length grass apron with a longer, narrower 
back panel, hanging down like a tail. Women normally carry a large, all-purpose 
bag of netting on the back, suspended from the forehead; this is a widespread 
trait in the highlands. For body decoration, they paint the arms, legs, and breasts 
with mud in a zebra-stripe pattern. Fiber arm bands are common ornaments. 

Horticulture is the basis of Mae’s subsistence economy. The chief crops are 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, and a species of tall grass called pitpit in Pidgin. 
Pigs are important domes‘ic animals. Because of the cold, they are stabled in 
the women’s houses. Gardening is ingeniously done in symmetrically laid out 
square mounds of earth filled with compost. The purpose of the compost is 
to keep the soil warm enough to promote normal growth of the staple sweet 





3 There are now three separate missions in the Mae area, representing the Roman Catholic 


Church, the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), and the Seventh Day Adventists 
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potato crop, and, in the higher regions, to prevent its being killed by frost. The 
chief gardening tool is a short wooden spade with a handle pointed to make a 
digging stick at the other end. Slash-and-burn gardening has resulted in com- 
plete deforestation of the valleys; only the mountain slopes are wooded. Ex- 
hausted garden areas go into kunai grass. Although rested areas of kunai are 
subsequently cultivated, invasion of the forests continues at a fairly rapid rate, 
a process which is bound to have serious consequences unless some program of 
reforestation can be introduced. 

Adaptation to cold is clearly a factor governing the local house style. Houses 
are fairly long, low structures. The roof starts low over the door at one end 
and gradually rises to its high point over the back end, which is rounded. Kunai 
grass provides the thatch for roofing. Although similar in construction, there 
are two types of house, one for men and the other for women. The women’s 
house is longer and is arranged in three partitioned rooms, one behind the other. 
Outside the door is a small veranda overhung by the roof. The door, which 
can be closed, is not over three feet high. As one crawls through it, one enters 
the living room. Here meals are served and visitors entertained. One side of the 
room is reserved for men and the other for women, with a hearth of stones in 
the middle. There are cribs at the back wall for storing food. Through an 
equally low door in this wall, one passes into the second room. On either side 
it is lined with stalls where pigs are stabled at night. As with the living room, 
there is a fireplace in the middle of the floor. The third room is where the 
women sleep. The wall at the back is equipped with an escape hatch for use 
in case of fire. The only flooring throughout the house consists of a thick layer 
of chewed pulp of sugar cane. It looks like sawdust and provides insulation 
against the cold of the ground. There are no windows; the only light comes 
from the fire, whose smoke escapes through the thatch. In front of the women’s 
house there is normally a fenced courtyard where domestic tasks are performed. 
Sometimes there is an outer courtyard as well, for storing wood. 

The men’s house is constructed along the same lines as the women’s but is 
shorter and has only one room. Unlike the women’s house, it is equipped with 
beds. They consist of three or four rough planks raised a few inches off the 
flcor at one end. There is «. circular rod of wood about four inches above the 
bed forming a pillow designed to protect a man’s wig. At the head of each bed 
is a small crib for storing personal articles. 

There are no consolidated villages among the Mae people. Each community 
consists of an area, perhaps a half a square mile in size, on the hill slopes running 
up from the valley. Within it houses and gardens are scattered over the landscape 
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to form a neighborhood. Several brothers or a man and his sons normally share 
a men’s house, while a women’s house may contain the several wives of one man, 
a man’s wife and mother or unmarried sister, or the wives of two brothers. 


SOCIAL GROUPS 


Each community numbers a hundred or more individuals and is composed 
of the men of a patrilineal sib together with their wives, children, and unmarried 
sisters, forming what Murdock has called a patrilocal clan.* It may also include 
men whose mothers were members of the local sib and who for one reason or 
another live with their mother’s sib-mates rather than with their own. These 
people are known as the sib’s children, wananye, while true members are called 
twinggi. The patrilineal descendants of a wananye member of a clan may con- 
tinue to reside with it, becoming a distinct wananye lineage therein. In other 
instances, wananye members come to be regarded as twinggi after prolonged 
association. Each community is exogamous, its members usually marrying into 
neighboring clans. Its territory, over which residences are scattered, belongs to 
the sib which is localized there. 

Several sibs with neighboring territories are usually linked together in a 
larger patrilineal group. These phratries are sometimes exogamous and sometimes 
not. Each sib, moreover, is subdivided into patrilineal lineages. Every sib, lineage, 


and phratry is said to represent the descendants of one man and is normally 
named for its founding ancestor. Thus the Awaeni phratry is descended from 
a man named Awaeni, while his brother, Itapuni, founded the Itapuni phratry. 
The Awaeni phratry and two of its four sibs will serve to illustrate Mae social 


structure. 

Awaeni had four sons, Kardo, Chyapipi, Eakarde, and Aipiap, whose patri- 
lineal descendants comprise the four sibs of the same names in the Awaeni 
phratry. The Aipiap sib has four lineages, three of which are descended from 
and named for Aipiap’s three sons, Toponaki, Takaikini, and Kanamonggardi. 
The fourth, called Wananye, arose when a daughter of Kanamonggardi re- 
turned to her father’s clan after a divorce and brought with her a son Pakea, 
who remained with his mother’s sib-mates. His patrilineal descendants constitute 





4 G. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949). 'No information on kinship 
terminology will be reported here. Mae kinship terms were collected by Prof A. P. Elkin on 
a recent visit to Wabaga. Not wishing to duplicate his work in the short time available, the 
writer investigated kinship terminology only to the extent of ascertaining that the Mae system 
is of bifurcate merging type in the first ascending generation and of Dakota type in Ego’s 
generation. 
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the Wananye lineage because they are wananye of the Aipiap sib and Kana- 
monggardi lineage. 
AIPLAP 
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Fis. 2. Genealogies showing the internal structure of the Aipiap and Chyapipi sibs of the 
Awaeni phratry. (Narnes of men are in capital letters, those of women in small letters, and 
those of lineages and moieties in italics.) 
The Chyapipi sib contains six lineages, which came about as follows. Chyapipi 
had two sons, Kiakin and Liwarde. Some of Kiakin’s descendants form the 
Kiakin lineage while the descendants of one of his sons, Lopoau, form the Lopoau 
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lineage. Liwarde had three sons, Kyela, Chyandal, and Kaipakin. There is a 
lineage named for each and a fourth for Ndakin, one of Kyela’s sons. 

The Chyapipi sib, therefore, is divided into two subsibs named for Chyapipi’s 
two sons, Kiakin and Liwarde. The former contains the Kiakin lineage and its 
offshoot, the Lopoau lineage; the latter contains the Kyela, Chyandal, and 
Kaipakin lineages, and Kyela’s offshoot, the Ndakin lineage. Figure 2 shows 
this structure in genealogical form. 

In each sib’s territory there is a ceremonial ground, a fairly level area not 
more than a quarter acre in size and cleared of vegetation. On this ground 
there is a formal seating arrangement on important ceremonial occasions, such 
as the moka exchange, funeral feasts for important men, and the chyanggai 
ritual associated with the initiation of adolescent boys. For this purpose each 
sib is divided into two moieties, the basis for the division depending on the 
internal structure of the sib in question. Each moiety has its own side of the 
ceremonial ground where its members sit. In the Aipiap sib, one moiety is called 
Twinggi (true patrilineal members) and comprises the twinggi lineages of To- 
ponaki and Takaikini. The other is called Wananye and contains the twinggi 
lineage of Kanamonggardi and its wananye offshoot, the Wananye lineage (Fig. 
2). In the case of the Chyapipi sib, the two lineages of the Kiakin subsib form 
one moiety and the four lineages of the Liwarde subsib the other. 

Attached to each ceremonial ground is a men’s house belonging to the sib’s 
most influential member. Additional men’s houses are scattered through the com- 
munity, one for each lineage, and occasional others are built by subgroups within 
a lineage. 


PROPERTY 


Among the Mae people there appear to be no positions of leadership or 
influence which are based on heredity or which are the prerogative of certain 
families. Social standing seems rather to accompany wealth in pigs, shells, axes, 
and wives. The accumulation of such wealth is largely a matter of personal 
initiative and force of character. Real property, on the other hand, is owned by 
kin groups and is not directly connected with the social standing of individuals. 

Each sib owns a specific territory, which is named. A part of this territory— 
the lower lying areas along the river and the bush lands on the heights—is 
administered collectively by the sib. Gardens in the lowlands are made after 
the sib meets and its members agree to a division of plots for agricultural pur- 





5 Meco coremenial grounds, unlike those of the Mr. Hagen tribes, are not carefully laid 
out or planted (cf. Gitlow, The Economy of the Mount Hagen Tribes, pp. 31-33). 
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poses. They are then worked by individuals or groups of brothers. The rest of 
a sib’s territory is divided into lineage holdings, in which the establishment of 
gardens and house sites is of lineage and not of sib concern. 

Individual rights in lineage lands pass from father to son. Normally a man 
apportions his holdings among his sons before he dies. If he has no sons, he may 
give his land to a daughter, but if the rest of his lineage is short of land, it 
can take this away from her when she marries and goes to join her husband’s 
clan. With her lineage’s consent, however, she and her husband may cultivate 
and even settle on such land in matrilocal residence, her children becoming 
wananye members of her sib and lineage. When a man dies intestate, his sons 
and widow meet together and work out a division of his property. If his children 
are young, the deceased’s nearest brother supervises the division. 

Movable property plays a prominent role in the relations between individuals 
and groups. Most formal dealings are accompanied by a payment or exchange 
of pigs, stone axes (now being replaced by steel), gold-lip shells, and bailer 
shells, of all of which a strict account is kept. Birth, marriage, and death all 
require the gift or exchange of such property. Murder, death in warfare, any 
injury to person or property must be compensated with a payment. Every gift 
must be acknowledged with a return gift. The gift of a pig, for example, requires 
that the recipient send the giver a cooked “half-side,” consisting of the shoulder, 
side fat, and hind quarter. 

Social concern with movable property is reflected in an elaborate exchange 
system called tei or moka. Pigs, shells, and axes pass through many hands, from 
tribe to tribe. About once every three years, there is a grand reckoning, with a 
ceremonial display and distribution of goods acquired in the exchange. Though 
recently introduced into Mae from Mt. Hagen, the moka exchange appears to 
be in line with preéxisting social values regarding wealth. Since wealth and 
prestige go hand in hand, it is not unlikely that the wider horizons offered by 
this exchange system may in time extend the influence of “big men” over wider 
areas than heretofore. The social changes which it portends, together with 
those following European contact, make Mae especially inviting to students of 
acculturation. 


MARRIAGE 


Lineages and sibs are regularly exogamous. The only exception to this rule 
was encountered in connection with one sib, one of whose five lineages could 
marry into the other four. The geneaology of this aberrant lineage shows that 
it was formerly a distinct sib within the phratry. Reduced in numbers, it has 
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come to function as a lineage in its brother sib’s territory, but has retained its 
independence as far as marriage regulations are concerned. Mr Brightwell’s 
census of the Lai valley shows some phratries to be exogamous but most not. 
In this connection both he and the writer encountered a peculiar answer to the 
question: “Can your group marry into this other group?” Informants answering 
in the affirmative often said: “Yes, we fight.” It would appear that if two 
sibs feel themselves closely enough related so as not to feud with one another, 
they do not intermarry. 

Incest taboos extend to cover one’s mother’s lineage, so that cross-cousins do 
not marry. It is also prohibited for a man to marry into a lineage if he has 
previously killed one of its members in a fight, but he may marry into other 
lineages of the same sib. 

Courting takes place at evening parties in the home of some young woman, 
where young people talk and sing together in pairs. Our informant indicated 
that these parties are arranged by a young man suggesting one to a girl of his 
acquaintance. If she agrees, she collects a group of girls at her house and the 
man collects a group of men. Mr Maloney states, however, that courtship parties 
are arranged by a girl’s mother, who invites her daughter’s girl-friends and such 
young men as she considers suitable as possible future husbands for her daughter. 
Men and women of the same sib may never participate together in such parties. 

When a young man decides on whom lie wishes to marry he goes to his 
father and informs him of his choice. The two of them then inform the youth’s 
mother and sister. If they approve of the girl and agree that he is ready to 
marry, his mother (or sister) takes the matter up with the girl’s relatives. Having 
given their approval, the latter send the girl, loaded with finery, to the house 
where the youth’s mother resides, for a final courtship party. The girl spends 
the night there, and in the morning the actual marriage rites take place. 

The property transactions accompanying the marriage are sufficiently com- 
plicated that it will be necessary to outline the marriage proceedings chrono- 
logically in order to keep them sorted out. On the morning of the wedding, the 
proceedings are opened by the groom’s mother, who hands over to the bride 
the pigs which have been collected for the bride-price. One by one she leads 
them on a tether from their stables in the house and places the tether in the 
bride’s hand. When this is done the bride and groom together with the groom’s 
relatives go to the prearranged place for handing the pigs over to the bride’s 
relatives. The pigs are tied to stakes and the two family groups face each other 
across them. The bride then crosses from the groom’s to her father’s side and 
then crosses back over to the groom. If she fails to return and remains with 
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her father, then the marriage is off. The act of crossing back over to the groom 
is the actual act of marriage. From this point in the proceedings the couple is 
legally married. The bride’s father then takes the pigs to his home and the second 
phase of the marriage exchange is ready to begin. 

The groom collects more pigs, gold-lip shells, and axes from his relatives. 
The bride takes them to her father’s house where they are added to the first 
installment of the bride-price. The bride then supervises its distribution among 
her relatives: her father, mother, brothers and sisters, mother’s brother and 
mothers’ brother’s children. If the amount received so far is satisfactory, the 
pay-back and feasting are ready to begin. If the pay is not satisfactory, the groom 
procures more pigs and delivers them on the following day. The bride’s relatives 
may help him in this by making advance pay-back of pigs so that he can use 
them as part of the additional payment. 

In the pay-back, the bride’s family returns to the groom some of the pigs 
which they received in the bride-price. They represent a gift from them to the 
groom. He slaughters some or all of these pigs, depending on the number he 
deems sufficient. For each pig returned to him he prepares a “half-side” which 
he sends to the bride’s family as pay-back for their gift to him. The remaining 
meat he sets aside for the wedding feast. Meantime, the bride’s relatives slaughter 
several of their pigs, and send the groom a “half-side” of each. He passes them 
on to his relatives, one for each pig which they donated towards the bride-price. 
Ultimately, every pig, gold-lip shell, and axe given as bride-price must be 
“backed” with a return gift. In case of divorce, all those gifts for which no 
return has been made must be paid back in full. Needless to say, the exchanges 
accompanying marriage are one of the chief causes of litigation among the 
Mae people. 

The groom’s and bride’s families hold separate wedding feasts. It is the 
bride’s responsibility to collect a substantial proportion of the sweet potatoes 
and sugar cane to be consumed by the groom’s family. Meat for the feasts is 
provided by the “half-sides” of pig given and received by both parties in the 
property exchanges attending the marriage. 

A bride takes up residence in the women’s house to which her husband has 
rights, i.e. the one belonging to his father and in which his mother resides, or 
one which he helped build for his brother’s wife. Otherwise he builds a new 
women’s house. If he takes a second wife, she will normally come to live with 
the first wife in the same house. 

Polygyny is common among the Mae people. Sororal polygyny, taking the 
first wife’s sister as a second wife, does not appear to be practised. Despite this, 
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it is not customary to house each wife in a separate residence. Some men, how- 
ever, have a sufficient number of wives to require more than one establishment 
to house them. 

Sexual continence before marriage appears to be valued for both men and 
women. After marriage it is customary for husband and wife to sleep apart in 
the men’s and women’s houses. Intercourse takes place in the bush. There are 
indications to suggest that there is some shyness between newly married couples 
and that often they do not consummate their marriage until several days after 
the wedding. Girls who have not yet attained puberty are permitted to marry. 
A man may delay consummating a marriage with so young a bride, until she 
has reached puberty, but is not required to do so. 

As already stated, residence after marriage is normally patrilocal, a bride 
moving to the lineage and clan of her husband. If, however, a man can get 
better land from his mother’s lineage than from his own, he may take his wife 
to live with his mother’s people. Less commonly, a couple may take up residence 
with the wife's relatives, but this is likely only if the wife has received a fair 
amount of land from her father, which would happen only if she had no brothers. 
A man who has joined his mother’s lineage can return to his father’s if he desires, 
but if he does not do so and dies among his mother’s relatives, his children will 
normally remain with them as wananye of their lineage. In the event of divorce, 
a woman regularly returns to her own lineage, as does a young widow. A widow 


with grown sons, however, may remain with them among her husband’s sib and 


lineage mates. 


BIRTH AND DEATH 


At the onset of labor a woman goes into the bush to deliver her child. Naming 
is delayed until it is fairly certain that the infant will live. Names are given 
for recent events or the places where they occurred, or for characteristics exhibited 
by the child. Naming the child is a prerogative of its mother’s lineage, particu- 
larly of her brother or his son.* The father gives his wife’s lineage pigs and 
gold-lip shells as payment for the name. Even if he is permitted to name the 
child himself, he must still pay his wife’s lineage mates for the name. This 
payment is known as yanggi. No child is ever named after a living or a deceased 
relative, but some names are fairly common as 2 result of the tendency to name 
people for personal characteristics. 

Death is believed to result from unnatural causes. One is always “killed” 





6 Naming by the mother’s brother is also customary among the Mr. Hagen tribes, ac- 
cording to Ross, Ethnological Notes on Mount Hagen Tribes, p. 360. 
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either by a living person or by the ghost of a deceased relative or enemy. One 
informant said: “My grandfather killed my father; my father will kill me; and 
I will kill my child.” Once a ghost has killed a near relative, it is not longer 
dangerous. Until it has done so, however, one avoids mentioning the deceased 
by name, so as not to call attention to oneself as a possible victim. When 
someone dies as a result of illness or accident, therefore, a diviner is called in 
to ascertain whose ghost is responsible. If someone is seriously ill, a pig is 
sacrificed to appease the ghost which is trying to kill the patient or, as the 
Mae people say, “eat” him. 

When someone dies, his near relatives express their grief by cutting off a 
finger joint. This is done by both sexes. Parents regularly amputate a finger 
joint on the death of a child. The meaning of this behavior was not ascertained, 
but it is noteworthy that it occurs apparently as a manifestation of emotion 
or grief in other situations. The departure of a government officer to a new 
station produced several amputations. 

After a person dies, the members of his mother’s lineage come and damage 
the house in which his body lies, pretending to be angry with his lineage mates. 
They demand payment in pigs and gold-lip shells, which the deceased’s lineage 
hands over. If the deceased has been murdered, this payment may be deferred 
until his lineage mates have collected the murder indemnity. If death by illness 
is caused by a ghost belonging to the deceased’s mother’s lineage, its members 
pay an indemnity, but then go through the performance described above and 
receive payment in pigs in their turn. if 2 man is living with his mother’s lineage 
when he dies, but still has connections with his father’s lineage, the latter group 
pays the former group as usual; but if the connection with his father’s lineage 
has been severed, his mother’s prepares the funeral feast on its own, and there 
is no payment. There is no payment when a married woman dies among her 
husband’s people, but if a woman is living among her own people when she 
dies, her lineage makes the usual payment to her mother’s lineage. 

After the payment has been made, both the father’s and mother’s lineage 
cooperate in preparing a funeral feast. Friends of the deceased may also con- 
tribute. They must be compensated for their contributions, however, by the 
deceased’s heirs with gifts of gold-lip shells or axes. Likewise compensated are 
those mourners who have cut off finger joints in token of their fondness for the 
deceased. 

When a man of importance dies, his body is laid out “in state” on his 
sib’s ceremonial ground. All the people in both his own and his mother’s sib 
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participate in the funeral proceedings, which for less important persons are 
primarily of lineage concern. 
Concerning methods of burial, Mr Peter Moloney writes: * 


The body is placed in a sitting position in the center of his hamlet and decorated 
with all his finery. People come from near and far to mourn. In the mourning cere- 
mony, the body is carried around in front of the mourners, who are singing a very 
doleful dirge. After about three days, a circular grave is built and the corpse placed 
in a sitting position therein. I have seen them shove a spear down the throat and 
well into the stomach in order to maintain this sitting position. There are no regular 
cemeteries, but the grave is usually in the middle of a garden and fenced with stakes 
and surrounded by a croton hedge. This, in my opinion, is in order that the spirit 
of the deceased can watch over the family land. 

If a man dies in a fight, his body is placed in a bark coffin, which is placed on a 
raised platform, about twelve feet high. The coffin is painted with ochre and remains 
in this position until the death has been avenged. The body is then given the normal 
earth burial. This practice is observed mainly a little to the west of Wabaga. I have 
seen very few of the coffins at Wabaga itself, probably due to the fact that fighting 
has practically been stamped out in the Lai valley. 

When death is due to leprosy, the body is thrown in a river, as it is considered 
that an evil spirit is contained therein. 

I remember a case where a man killed a woman in order to steal an axe she 
was carrying. Being frightened of her spirit, he took away her grass skirt and hid 
it and the body in two separate places. This ensured that she would not be able to 
follow him: having no clothes, she could not show herself. 


THE CHYANGGAI RITUAL 


The Mae people attach supernatural significance to a plant which they call 
chyanggai. It has been confused with the ginger plant by local Europeans, be- 
cause both have the same name in Pidgin (kauare or kauale). In root and leaf 
the chyanggai resembles large iris. It is a common plant, growing along the river 
and creek banks. While the ginger plant is used as a food, the chyanggai is not, 
except to ward off the ghost of someone one has killed. 

Ritual chyanggai are planted by young men in special places enclosed by a 
fence and located well back in the bush. Each sib has such a sacred enclosure. 
Only those chyanggai are sacred which have never been viewed by women or 
married men. These plants can only be obtained from cuttings of similar sacred 


plants. Should a woman or any man who has consorted with a woman look at 
a sacred chyanggai, it will wither and die. If through some misadventure a sib’s 
entire supply should die, it must buy new plants from another sib. 





7 Personal communication. 
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Because of the taboos surrounding it, only young men who have passed 
puberty but are as yet unmarried may participate in the chyanggai ritual. The 
rites cover a period of eight days and nights.* The afternoon before they com- 
mence, the unmarried young men of the sib, taking a supply of food, assemble 
at a house located near the chyanggai enclosure. At dawn they go to a nearby 
fall of water and, standing under it, let the water fall into their open eyes. This 
they do for about an hour. The purpose is to wash away the effects of any prior 
actions which might make them ritually impure and cause the chyanggai to die 
when they go to look at them. They may, for example, have eaten food prepared 
by a menstruating woman or food over which someone has stepped. Since they 
may have done these things without knowing it, every participant goes through 
purification by water. For the more serious offense of having slept with a woman, 
a young man must suffer a beating and pay a pig before he can participate. It 
is said of a young man who “plays around” with women that he is not looking 
after his chyanggai properly. 

When the washing rite is finished, and after resting their reddened eyes for 
a while, the young men go as a group to inspect their chyanggai growing in the 
sacred enclosure. Anyone whose plants are found dead is by this fact proven 
to have been consorting with women. He must compensate his companions by 
paying them a pig. 

Although the enclosure in which the chyanggai grow belongs to the sib, the 
plants are owned individually by the young men who participate in the rite. 
They give cuttings to younger brothers and lineage mates who are being initiated 
into the rite on this occasion of its performance. Each owner of a plant picks 
some of its leaves and shares them with others in the party who do not yet have 
plants of their own. Each one folds his leaves into a bundle with which he lightly 
rubs his chest. Then he goes to the back of the house and, from the outside, 
places his bundle under the eave. The young men sleep in the house for four 
nights thereafter, and, under the influence of the chyanggai, have dreams which 
reveal the future. Each morning they relate to each other what they have dreamed. 

On the fourth day, the married men of their sib and male friends from other 
sibs come to the house, bringing the young men ornaments. That evening men 
and women of the neighbering communities come to the ceremonial ground of 
the sib whose youths are engaged in the chyanggai rites. There they dance and 
sing through the night.® 





8 Eight appears to be a number of special significance in Mae. A counting system based 
on eight, for example, seems to be used when enumerating pigs in ceremonial exchanges. 
9 Men and women of the same sib or lineage avoid dancing together. 
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On the morning of the fifth day the young men come down from the bush 
all decked out in the finery given them. When they arrive on the ceremonial 
ground, women of the visiting sibs rush out to grab them and pull them about. 
After fighting off the women, the young men dance and sing by themselves 
before the assembled audience. This is followed by a feast for all, provided by 
the host sib. 

For four more nights the young men retire to the main men’s house of their 
sib (and to as many additional men’s houses as their numbers require) where 
they spend the evenings apart from female company. Each day they parade about 
and sing, wearing their finery and brandishing spears and bows. During this 
time they can have nothing to do with women and for the entire eight days in 
the bush and men’s house they are forbidden to drink water but must satisfy 
their thirst by chewing sugar cane. After the fourth night in the men’s house, 
the young men drink water and are then free to resume their normal activities 
and to attend courtship parties. 

It is not possible at the present time to evaluate properly the role of the 
chyanggai rites in Mae culture. They appear to be initiation rites for the youths 
who have recently passed puberty and are participating in them for the first 
time. It also seems clear that their role is, among other things, to help enforce 
premarital chastity among the young men. The chyanggai ritual marks off an 
adolescent age group between the ages of puberty and marriage and is one 
unifying factor, if not the only one, about which the group is organized. Since 
the rites are performed independently by each sib, they are common occurrences 
in the Mae area; at any one time one sib or another has just finished or is about 
to undertake them. 

Other uses of the chyanggai appear in connection with murder and illness. 
A murderer eats a bit of the leaf in order to prevent the ghost of his victim from 
killing him. A bit of the root may be chewed or the steam from the cooked leaves 
inhaled as a medicine in case of illness, presumably because of its help in warding 
off ghosts. 

In summary, the chyanggai is believed to contain properties which foster 
human welfare and provide a charm against evil. Its care is the responsibility of 
the sexually chaste and provides an occasion for initiating adolescent youths into 
premarital young manhood. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer hopes that the foregoing notes convey his feeling that Mae society 
is worth careful study. The moka exchange system provides an example of a 
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flourishing and complicated form of native trade. Native adaptation to a moun- 
tain environment presents attractive possibilities for a case study in human 
ecology. The recency of contact with Europeans makes Mae ideal for the study 
of initial phases of the acculturation process. Finally, the apparently masochistic 
orientation of the Mae people, as expressed by their amputation of finger joints, 
their conception of parents as the slayers of their children, and their concern 
with chastity, poses interesting questions for students of personality and cultural 
ethos. 


University oF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A MESSIAH AMONG THE CHIRIGUANOS 
JACK AUTREY DABBS 


HE MESSIAH MOTIF, the culture-hero, the head-man self-appointed 

to lead his people out of troubled times, are familiar to both modern and 
ancient societies; but among the social groups easiest to treat with the objective- 
ness of spatial perspective the South American Indians offer some of the best 
examples of this vein of the supernatural. Particularly the various divisions of 
the Tupi-Guarani group of eastern and central South America seem to have 
furnished a fertile ground as they battled for preservation of their culture against 
European infiltration. 

Many of the messiahs and self-styled divinities of the Guarani represented 
protests against European encroachment, as described by Métraux in 1931.’ 
Others, far from protesting, actually embraced and represented themselves as 
being a part of the Christian religion and supported parts of its doctrine. Among 
the Tupinamba Indians Métraux has shown references to the supernatural leaders 
from works of 16th and 17th century writers, and among the Guarani proper 
from the last of the 16th century. Among the Chiriguano Métraux has shown 


an important case of the messiah in 1778 that entailed military operations to 
quell the disturbance. 

Much earlier, however, a Spanish official encountered one of the most inter- 
esting and intriguing cases of the homme-dieu, all the more puzzling because 
known records have not laid the ghost or denied this unusual history.* 





1 Alfred Métraux, Les hommes-dieux chez les Chiriguano (Revista del Instituto de Erno- 
logia de la Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, vol. 2, pp. 16-91). 

2 About 1890 the Paraguayan historian Blas Garay had a large amount of original manu- 
script material in various archives copied for his own use. Although several European and 
Argentine repositories were examined, the great majority of the documents copied came from 
the Archivo de Indias. Some of the copies he published in the Revista del Paraguay (with sepa- 
rate pagination) and later issued as a separate volume: Coleccion de documentos relativos a la 
historia de América y particularmente a la historia del Paraguay (H. Kraus, 1899). A second 
series was printed in the Revista del Paraguay, with separate pagination, and appeared in 
1901-1903; but it seems that it was neve: completed or issued separately. The bulk of the 
manuscripts remains unpublished. In the same era, among other scholars interested in boundary 
problems, was a Bolivian historian-diplomat, Ricardo Mujia, who published a set of documents 
from copies independently obtained, some of them from the same sources as those in the hands 
of Sr Garay. This publication, like that of Garay, has remained almost unknown. Upon the 
death of Blas Garay his collection of manuscripts came into the possession of Dr Manuel E 
Gondra, twice president of Paraguay and a scholar in his own right. To the collection he 
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In 1573 the Viceroy of Peru, Don Francisco de Toledo, happened to be in 
the city of La Plata de Chuquisaca, in modern Bolivia, on the occasion of in- 
specting the Audiencia of Los Charcas and also of preparing the military strength 
of the provinces for a war on the Chiriguano Indians who had hounded the steps 
of the Spaniards each time they left their fortified places and had even made 
some disastrous attacks on settlements. During this period of preparation, there 
arrived unexpectedly and unaccompanied several caciques of the Indians of the 
Cordillera de los Chiriguanos, who came to speak about making peace with the 
Spanish. 

A few days later there arrived also three Indians bearing three crosses— 
unaccompanied and also coming from the same cordillera. These Indians reported 
that there was a young man among them who was sent by Jesus and who carried 
two crosses with him. He had sent them to the Viceroy so that they could see 
that their brothers, the caciques who had already arrived, were in good health 
and were being well-treated. To lend weight to their coming, he had given them 
those crosses. 

The Viceroy ordered that the crosses be received respectfully and placed 
on the high altar of the church at La Plata in the presence of these Chiriguanos. 
Then, when he had seen to this, the Viceroy ordered that an account be taken 
down legally and exactly of the whole background and all of the things that the 
Indians had said, so that he would know what to do about it. Available were 
three interpreters, one of them Garcia Mosquera, a veteran Indian scout. 

The testimony was enough to excite the curiosity of any official, and the 
Viceroy lost no time in commissioning Garcia Mosquera to go to the Chiriguano 
towns and thoroughly investigate the whole matter. Preliminary instructions read 
in effect: 

“You are to go in person to this cordillera and make such investigations as 
are necessary to find out the details and the truth of these claims. I have faith 





added many documents, originals and copies, pertaining to 19th century Paraguay. In 1939, 
some years after the death of Dr Gondra, the University of Texas purchased his library. The 
present writer, under a fellowship from the University of Texas Research Council, began 
preparation of a calendar of the manuscript materials in 1940, under the direction of Dr Carlos 
E. Castafieda. The completed work has just been published under joint authorship as Calendar 
of the Manuel E. Gondra Manuscript Collection, The University of Texas Library (Editorial 
Jus, México, 1952). The account given here was discovered in the course of the calendaring 
of the documents. The conclusion of the investigation is yet to be found. But such problems 
were seldom left unsolved by Church authorities. One may reasonably expect that the dénoue- 
ment of the story lies still buried, if not in Rome, then at least in the Patronazgo files of the 
Archives in Seville. 
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in you as a person of confidence and an expert in the language and because you 
have volunteered to serve God and His Majesty in this matter. 

“Therefore I am issuing orders that as soon as these instructions reach you, 
you will depart for the said Cordillera de los Chiriguanos and find out the truth 
about what has happened and is going on there. Moreover, I appoint you 
notary for taking down the testimony. I also commission you and grant you the 
power between here and the Cordillera and in the Cordillera itself to requisition 
whatever you require, whether it be from Spaniards, their servants, or any other 
subjects or vassals of the King, as long as you are in the Cordillera; and they 
will accommodate you under pain of losing their cacicazgos. And I order the 
Inspectors General and other magistrates to see that the orders be carried out 
without fail under penalty of a thousand golden pesos fine into His Majesty's 
Treasury. Also if you have need of corn for your trip, you will obtain it from 
the Chichas who are subject to the Crown; and I order the caciques of the 
Chichas or of the Charcas Indians to give you what you need out of what they 
are obliged to pay to the King’s Treasury, upon your demand and your receipt. 
You will carry the vara of the King’s Justice as your authority. And I further 
order the Chiriguano Indians under penalty of rigorous punishment, to treat 
you as befits a personage on a royal commission. Done in La Plata de Chuquisaca, 
September 6, 1573. 

Don Francisco de Toledo 
By Order of His Excellency 
Alvaro Ruiz de Navamuel”*® 

The order to Garcia Mosquera read in effect: 

“Whereas, there having come from various parts of the Cordillera caciques 
and Indians of the Chiriguanos before His Excellency, and having in turn sent 
some of their group ahead to assure themselves of good treatment, and in order 
not to lose any time, 

“Now therefore, you are ordered first and foremost to go with the three 
Indians who brought the three crosses from the mountains, and you will persuade 
and encourage the caciques to speed their departure, assuring everyone on the 
part of His Excellency that all have received good treatment, and His Excellency 
will see that the good treatment will be more securely and firmly guarded than 
has been the case with some of the officers in the past. Tell them that should they 


3 Francisco de Toledo, “Comisién e instruccién dada a Garcia Mosquera,” La Plata, 
September 6, 1573 (manuscript copy from AGI 2-4-1/13 No. 1, in Manuel Gondra Collection, 
Latin American Library, University of Texas. Printed in Ricardo Mujia, Exposicién de los titulos 
que consagran el derecho territorial de Bolivia sobre la zona comprendida entre los rios Pil- 
comayo y Paraguay. Edicion oficial. Anexos, La Paz, 1914, vol. 2, pp. 102-108) 
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be in need of food, they should send their slaves, and His Excellency will order 
that they be supplied from what was gathered in Los Chichas for the support 
of the war. 

“Further, you will take under advisement that the Indians who were in this 
city declared to His Excellency that about two years ago in the Cordillera de 
Los Chiriguanos in the town called Saipurt, there appeared a young man who 
called himself Santiago, who had two crosses, one small which he carried in his 
hand, and the other larger, about a vara and a half, which precedes him wherever 
he goes without his lifting or carrying it. This young man stated that he came 
down from the sky and that he was sent by his Father who was called Jesus, to 
preach to them and to persuade them to be good and to believe in his Father 
who had created them, and that they should not kill or eat human flesh or 
make war on the plains people nor on other tribes, since they were all one, and 
they had been redeemed by his Father; they should not take more than one wife, 
and they should put aside their nieces and other relatives . . . and abstain from 
conversation with them. And he said other things based on civilized laws. They 
should greatly reverence the crosses that he brought, which were of a yellow metal 
that shone like some heavenly thing. 

“Further, that this young man is about seven hands high, beardless, and with 
long, black hair and that he wears a white robe of the Indian type; that he 
ordered them to build a church which in their language is a house, in the town 
of Saipurd and to set up a very large cross in the plaza where the Indians ordi- 
narily go to reverence it; that some say the cross is of wood, others that it is of 
metal; that the said young man disappears sometimes, and they see him rising 
to the heights, saying that he is going to report to his Father Jesus about what 
he has said and preached; and that he returns to them with a loud noise so they 
can know he is back, without having to go out to see him; that he enters this 
church through the roof as if the top were open; that they come to speak with 
him with fear, but after speaking with him, they leave happy and content; that 
he scolds them for being bad and sinners; that he speaks especially with those 
who have touched any woman besides their own and those who do not believe 
in him; that he has especially scolded and reprimanded those Indians who have 
been baptised Christians and have returned to their apostasy and left the Faith 
that they received, as in the case of Baltasar, one of the Indians who came to 
La Plata; 

“That to the Indians who believe in him and are good he gives crosses made 
of a wood whose origin they know not, nor do they know whether he made them 
himself or not; 
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“That one cacique, not wanting to believe what they told him about quitting 
the eating of human flesh, killed a boy and, having eaten of it, he died suddenly; 

“That he cured a boy slave who was bitten by a serpent; that the sick children 
that were brought to him he cured by touching them with the little cross; that 
he has cured many others, adults as well as slaves, because they believed what 
he told them; but others, who are rascally, go to him, and he does not cure them; 

“Furthermore, that when the Indians needed food, he gave them three zapallo 
seeds so they could plant them in a field adjoining the town of Saipuri; and 
when they finished planting them, they knelt and then went away; and when 
on his instructions they returned, they found that from the three seed had sprung 
three patches with so much zapallo that although many people were present, 
there was enough for all, and when they took one, another grew in its place 
immediately; and that this has lasted up to the present, and they are living on it; 

“Further, that this young man is said by some to have appeared first in a town 
near Saipurt in an arroyo called Calbo and from there he went to Saipurt with 
this cross, which is said to leave a trail wherever it goes; and sometimes they see 
this young man going through the air, and they can follow him on the ground 
and find him where he comes down; 

“You are to report on what it is that these Indians are saying and what this 
young man is who teaches the same as we do. And you are to report on what you 
find out because the caciques and Indians have said that it is well to send someone 
since we all worship the same Father who created us all and has seen fit to send 
this young man, if this is what he is, to teach the same observances so that this 
may be known and proved for Spaniards as well as for Indians. You are to take 
testimony from these Indians, particularly the cacique called Motapira, who is 
said to communicate most with him; and you are to find out how it is that this 
young man does not eat, although the Indians give him food; inquire about a 
Spaniard named Juan Alonso, called Sundi in the Chiriguano language, who 
spoke to him and later said that it was a great thing that he had come to them 
because God had not forgotten them nor wanted them to be lost, but had sent him 
to them and that they should try to recognize him and be good. 

“You are to find out about this without causing embarrassment to the Indians 
but by showing that you are trying to learn the facts and that you envy them that 
he has appeared to them and not to us. 

“You are also to find out whether there are any other Spaniards, mestizos, or 
mulattoes from whom in particular you can get most reliable information; and 
you are to ask the woman to whom he is said to have first appeared and also the 
boys and others so that you may satisfy yourself whether it is fiction or not. 
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“And you are to say to the cacique Motapira and other caciques that if it 
pleases them, other people will come, mainly servants of God, that is, clerics and 
friars, to visit that cross and the church in accordance with our custom of pil- 
grimages to holy places. 

“And having found this out, then you will send your letters by the caciques; 
and depending on the conditions you find there, you will decide when to leave. 
To the cacique Motapira you will give what you bring from me, and you will 
recommend to him that the Indians come here and take pains to have them ask 
this young man for a cross for me. 

“And you will find out what desires they have of becoming Christians and 
what this young man has said on this subject, because the Indians here say he 
told them that they should, and whether they wish to have some religious come 
to teach and baptise them. 

“Finally you are to find out about all this without letting them know that you 
are writing anything down; and you are to conduct yourself peacefully among 
them and remind them of the good treatment the Indians here have received and 
assure them of the desire of the Viceroy to befriend them in every way and to 
order that no harm be done them but that they will be treated as the Indians of 
Peru now are; and that they will receive the same justice and punishment as the 
Spaniards; they may keep their lands and property, and they will have returned 
to them what has been taken from them; and you will mention the war which is 
being prepared against them and the plans made, and other things as you see fit; 

“And you will give an account to His Excellency by letter while you are there, 
telling how you have carried out these instructions. 

By order of Don Francisco de Toledo, 
Alvaro Ruiz de Navamuel.”* 
REPORT 

So far as is known Garcia Mosquera made one report on the subject of this 
commission. Evidently the interpreter proceeded to the town of Avatiren in the 
Cordillero de los Chiriguanos, on the edge of the Province of Los Charcas, which 
he reached about the tenth or eleventh of October, 1573. 

In the town of Avatiren the investigator found a large number of Chiriguanos. 
One of them he called because he was a leader of the group, a man of about forty 
years of age, named Manycayo. His testimony ran as follows: 

“Tt is true that in the town of Saipurt he had seen the young man Santiago, 
who was among them for about two years, performing many miracles, curing 
many sick persons by touching them with the small cross that he carried over his 


4 Ibid. 
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body; in fact the two crosses are of very fine wood and the large one comes up 
to his shoulder and goes ahead of the saint without anyone’s carrying it. Further, 
this saint is indeed a very excellent young man with no beard and with long, black 
hair and is dressed in a white garment. This witness has seen the saint twice: On 
the first occasion he saw him perform many miracles and tell the Indians things 
they did not believe, such as that they should not marry many women but should 
marry only one, and that they should not kill slaves and should not eat human 
flesh because it was a great sin, and that they should not make war on the Span- 
iards but should be their friends and be fond of them; that they should treat 
orphans well, giving them food and caring for them; that they should watch their 
words well lest they be punished by having their Father take away their food and 
drink. Already they have been four times punished by their fields’ drying up so 
that they perished from hunger. 

“This witness said that there was an Indian called Tamitian, who was bitten 
by a snake and was dead from the bite; but the saint placed the cross on his body, 
and then the Indian was cured and is alive. After that this Indian and others ac- 
cepted the saint as a Son of God. 

“Then some of the witness’ boy servants said that they never saw this saint 
eat. This is all the witness would say.” 

This same day, October 11, 1573, Garcia Mosquera called an Indian named 
Tupan. He said that he had seen the saint three times and heard him say that his 
name was San Diego; he said that the saint was among them for about two years. 
About that time some Indians came from Saipurti saying, “Haven't you heard 
that there is a Son of God among us? He appeared to an Indian woman and to 
a boy. He is very beautiful and wears our clothes and tells us many things, such 
as that we should be good and not marry our relatives and should not kill Indians 
or eat human flesh.” One curaca, not believing this, killed a little child and ate 
it; and thereupon the cacique, named Irrucar, died immediately. When other 
Indians heard about this, they believed it all to be true. So many caciques and 
Indians went to see the saint in the city of Saipurd, and this witness heard him 
say that they had been lost for a long time and still were. “Look at yourselves 
and mend your ways, for my Father Jesus sends me here to walk among you and 
to tell you these things so you may not be lost. Now look at that indian who died 
for not believing what I was zaying. Aad you must know that if you are not 
good and improve, a great man from far away will make a great war on you and 
will destroy you totally; but if you believe what I say, no harm will come to you, 
but you will be as good as the Spaniards.” 


“And it happened that there was among the Indians a great famine so that 
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many died of hunger. This saint saw this,” the witness said, “and he called a boy 
who was serving him and gave him two zapallo seeds and told im to take them 
to a garden nearby and to plant them, then for all the Indians to kneel and look 
at the sky and then return to where he was. The boy did this, and then on the 
second day the saint called the boy and said to him, ‘See the spot where you 
planted the zapallos.’ And they saw that there were two groves of zapallos that 
had grown up very large and beautiful and full of zapallos so they were all 
amazed and took many of them. Some of the boys went to the town saying that 
the zapallos were the ones they planted yesterday. At this all the Indians gathered. 
And the saint asked what sort of uprising this was, and they answered that they 
were afraid at what they heard about the seed. The saint answered, ‘It is true. Go 
there and you will find many zapallos. Take and eat.’” They all went, including 
this witness, and they saw the two beds and took many of the zapallos; but the 
more they took, the more there were. 

And the witness said that there was a cacique named Morchan. The saint gave 
him a cross and told him, “Take this cross and be good and make your Indians 
be good and believe what I tell them.” The cacique went to his town and neglected 
the cross, thinking, “I don’t know anything about crosses,” and he threw it away. 
Then he fell sick and died. When an Indian came to tell him about the death, the 
saint disappeared; but during the night he returned with a great noise, and the 
Indians who heard him took their crosses in their hands and went to see the saint 
in the square, with a cross that he himself had set up. Then the saint said, “Repent 
and do what I say. Do not be like that Indian who died for not believing what I 
said. I know that there are some among you who say that I am not really sent by 
Jesus. Know ye that I have come among you by His order and because He does 
not want anyone to be lost, and He sends me to preach to you; and if you do not 
believe, you will be destroyed by His own hand.” 

Then this witness saw an Indian woman come up with her little, sick child; 
and he rebuked her and then he gave the child the small cross to kiss, and when 
he did, the illness was healed. 

The saint gave many crosses to the Indians, who were to keep and reverence 
them, and he told them not to be bad and not to marry their relatives; and if they 
had married them, then to put them away. 

This witness also heard that this saint had cured an Indian slave, Tomatra, 
who had been bitten by a snake. 

On October 13, in the town of Yren, Garcia Mosquera found a cacique named 
Avapocha. His testimony was that about two years before in Yren he heard that 
an Indian woman was going along the road with a little child, and there appeared 
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to her a saint who said his name was Santiago; and he said to the Indian woman, 
“Why are you crying?” and she answered, “I weep because I am poor and with- 
out a husband and am alone and have no relatives.” Then the saint said, “Don’t 
be sorrowful.” Now when this saint appeared, he was carrying a very resplendent 
small cross; and he said to the woman, “Go to the town and tell all those Indians 
that a very beautiful and glorious young man with long hair has appeared to you.” 

The Indian woman went to the town and told the Indians, but they did not 
pay any attention to what she said or take notice of it. 

Later on a boy was going to a field, and the same saint appeared to him, bear- 
ing a small cross in his iiands, and said to the boy, “Don’t be afraid, for I am 
sent by Jesus to preach among you.” Then he asked the boy, “The other day did 
an Indian woman come to the town and tell how I had appeared before her?” 

The boy answered, “Yes, she did, but the Indians paid no attention to her.” 

At that the boy went to the town and gave an account of his experience to 
Motapirau, the main cacique, saying, “I met a saint who says that Jesus sent him 
to preach among us, saying tiat we should be good and cease doing evil, and many 
other things.” The cacique wondered but believed this to be the truth since it had 
previously been said by the woman. 

That same night the saint came to where the Indians were, and he began to 
preach to them and tell them many things. The Indians wondered a great deal 
and thought what kind of thing this could be, and at that point he disappeared. 
On the evening of the third day this saint returned and preached to them many 
things, telling them not to be bad but to cease their vices and bad customs, and 
that they should regard well what he said because it was a holy thing, and they 
should believe these things which he was ordered by Jesus to tell them; for if they 
did not believe, great harm would come to them; their food and the rivers would 
dry up; the land would shrink up; they would be punished by Jesus, and through 
Him the Spaniards would harm those who remained unbelieving. 

It happened later that a leader had died, a man named Marucaa, for not be- 
lieving the words that the saint said, and for having eaten a slave. On seeing this, 
all the Indians believed what the saint said. 

As for a description, this saint appeared with two crosses, one small, and the 
other about shoulder high, which goes before him without anyone’s carrying it. 
The crosses are so beautiful znd shining that if one tries to look at them for a 
long time, his eyes are blinded. This witness could not determine of what wood 
they could be made. The Indians go to see him with trembling and not daring to 
speak. 


The witness further said that one day some Indians went to where the saint 
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was, and he began to talk to them and said many things, among which he said a 
little haughtily, “You do not believe and are not doing what I have told you. 
Know this, that you will be destroyed by my Father,” and the saint, a little vexed, 
took the great cross that he had and struck the ground with it, whereupon water 
came out, though a little warm and salty. And it became a spring, which greatly 
impressed the Indians. Then this witness and the others returned to their own 
town full of marvel and saying among themselves that he must in fact be a saint. 
And the saint was still going among them at that time. That concluded the 
testimony. 

The next day Garcia Mosquera was back in Avatiren, where he met a cacique 
named Chembaay, aged about fifty years, who gave the following testimony: 

About two years ago at Saipuri an Indian woman was going down a road 
with a child in her arms, when a very beautiful and shining man appeared and 
said to her, “Why are you sad and weeping?” The Indian woman was very 
frightened and answered, “My husband has died, and I am poor and alone with- 
out any kinfolks.” 

The saint answered her, “Don’t be sorrowful, but go to town and tell them 
that you have seen me.” So the woman came to town and told about what had 
happened and said to them, 

“This saint told me that we should be good and should not eat human flesh 
or kill slaves, or do other bad things because we will all be destroyed and punished 
by my Father Jesus who sends me to preach this word among you.” This saint 
who appeared to the Indian woman had with him a small but very shining cross. 

Then ten days later a boy from this town was going to his field along the same 
road as the one the Indian woman had travelled, when this same saint appeared 
and told him, 

“Where are you going? Return to the town and say that you have met me 
and that my name is San Diego and that I have come by order of my Father 
Jesus to preach among you and to tell you to be good and not to do evil and not 
to eat human flesh or to kill slaves. Say also that I will shortly be among them.” 

The boy was very frightened and was about to go to the town, when the saint 
asked him, 

“Did an Indian woman come to the town and report that she had met me and 
the words that I told er to say?” 

The boy said, “Yes, she did.” At that the saint disappeared, and the boy went 
to the town and asked for a cacique named Motapiran. He was not there; so the 
Indians went to call him; and when he got there, the boy told him all that had 
happened. . . . And after they heard the boy, some of them laughed and scorned 
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what the boy said, but not the cacique Motapiran, who thought over the boy’s 
words. 

That same night this witness heard it said that the saint came, and with him 
a small, very shining cross. He preached many things to them, saying, “I am San 
Diego, and I come by order of my Father Jesus to preach among you so you will 
be good. So listen lest you be destroyed by His hand.” The main cacique believed 
this and accepted what the saint said and went away with him and continually 
goes with him. This witness had seen the saint three times and reported that he 
was very glorious. This ended the testimony. 

The same day, and presumably in the same town, Garcia Mosquera spoke to 
a cacique named Tipioni, from the town of Cavatiren. His testimony was that 
about two years ago when he was in his own town, he heard that an Indian woman 
was going down the road with her baby daughter in her arms, and there appeared 
to her a very attractive and resplendent young man with long hair, who asked 
her why she was crying and told her not to be sad but to return to the town and 
tell all the Indians that a young man had appeared to her with such and such 
characteristics and had told her to go to the town and report the event. So the 
woman went and told all the Indians, but they did not believe her and considered 
that what she said was a fable. 

Ten or twelve days later a boy, going along the same road, met this same 
young man with the same appearance and with a small cross, and the boy was very 
frightened at seeing such a splendid thing. The saint told him, “Go to the town 
and tell the Indians that you have met a man whose name was San Diego, who 
came by order of his Father Jesus to preach His word to them and to tell them to 
be good and not to do bad things, and moreover, that he will come to the town 
this very day.” 

So the boy went to the town very frightened and told the Indians what had 
happened; and when they heard this, they believed; and that night he came to 
them and began to preach and told them many things—that they should be good 
and Christians and should not kill or eat slaves because his Father Jesus was angry 
with them and would punish them severely if they did not mend their ways. Some 
of the Indians there believed him, but one cacique did not and continued to eat 
human flesh as a result of which he died. Still some did not believe until one day 
in his preaching the saint was vexed with them and took the big cross that he 
carried and exclaimed, “Certainly I shall punish you in the name of my Fathen 
Jesus, for you are not reforming, and in order to show you what He can do.” 
With that the witness says he struck the ground with the cross, and out came a 
stream of hot water, slightly salty, where there is now a spring. 
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The Indians saw this and how he cured people, and they took him for the 
real Son of Jesus; and so he goes among them and is in the town of Saipurt in a 
house that the Indians made for him, and where there are many fine crosses which 
he gives to some Indians. This concluded his testimony. 

The next day, October 17, Garcia Mosquera spoke to Catalina, a negress 
about twenty-four years of age, whom he found in the town as the servant of a 
cacique. She was a Christian, and she gave testimony on oath. She said that the 
main caciques ordered that they all meet at the town of Saipurd, and she went 
along with her master and there saw a young man with a small, very shining cross 
in his hands and heard him preach to the Indians. Among other things he said 
that they should not eat human flesh or kill slaves because his father Jesus was 
angry at them and would punish them severely if they did not reform. One day 
this witness saw the saint, during his preaching, take the big cross that he carried 
and strike the ground with it, and there came out a stream of warm but slightly 
salty water, where there is now a spring. 

She heard that one day he had cured an Indian who was bitten by a snake 
and was almost dead. This witness saw the Indian after this had happened. Many 
times she saw them bring sick children to the saint, and he cured them by touch- 
ing them on the chest with the little cross. Moreover, she saw the saint take them 
out and show them a mountain where the Indians mined silver. The saint said 
to them, “This metal is very valuable. You should make use of it by being good, 
and you will have enough to buy horses and other things.” This ended her 
testimony. 

Besides the testimony taken about Santiago, Garcia Mosquera also inquired 
about contacts with Christians, but all the Indians denied the presence of any, 
although some admitted that in the town of Old Condorrillo there was a Spaniard 
named Robles, but in the Indian language called Abayba, and that in the town of 
Tanvyran there was another Spaniard named Juan Alonso, but called by them 
Therert. Also in the town of the Timbii cacique there was a mestizo called 
Thundi, which Garcia understood to be Solis, who was blind in one eye, and who 
was also called Curabaca by the Indians. Garcia found out about him in this way: 
One night at the Timbu town the caciques called him, Garcia Mosquera; and 
when he arrived at the house of Chimbua, the caciques said that he should read 
the messages that he brought and explain them. When he had finished, an Indian 
took him by the hand and began to ask Garcia about how the war would be 
conducted if there were one, and what size the Viceroy was and how old and 
whether he took many people along with him and whether the Spaniards and 
Indians feared him, and other such questions. Then the next day Garcia was 
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speaking to an Indian slave, and he asked her who this man was who had spoken 
to him the night before. She said that he was a mestizo but that you could not 
tell by his language whether he was Indian or not because he spoke it so well. 

Then in order to be more certain, he asked the negro slave Catalina, and she 
said that she knew some men who had come from Tarija when she was a girl 
and that three leagues away was this man called Solis, and that she often saw 
him. As for the old man at Condorillo, she had seen him three or four times. The 
one called Robles, in Tarija, she knew. She had never seen the one called Juan 
Alonso but had only heard Indians say that he was near Vitupue. One of the 
Spaniards who had entered from Tarija with Robles had been killed by the 
Indians, but his name was not known. 

At least temporarily the spirit of Santiago had pacified the warlike spirit of 
the Chiriguanos, and the main caciques all pretended to Garcia Mosquera, as he 
put it, “that they desired peace and that they would come to kiss the feet of His 
Excellency and accept him as their master, provided that they would not be re- 
quired to have Spaniards living in their towns [as officials?} but that if they 
[Spaniards?]} had to build towns, they should do it in the Valley of Tarija; also 
provided that as long as they remained at peace there would be no towns built in 
the Rio de los Sauces, and that they would not have to serve as stable boys or as 
water-carriers nor have any other women’s duties. Granted these provisions, they 
would swear allegiance to His Excellency; and moreover they obliged themselves 
to serve in any war with him as well as rendering other personal services, digging 
at the mountains, opening roads, sowing and cultivating fields, and other things 
that are proper to men. They also said that they wanted His Excellency to allow 
the Chiriguanos Indians who were at the court to go, because, being Indians, they 
easily believe what they are told, and they are afraid of what some rascally Indians 
have told them, namely, that His Excellency does not want to send back those 
who are at the court until the others arrive so that when they are all together, His 
Excellency may do them great harm. But they have given me more than one proof 
of their desire for peace; and to show that they are ready to comply, the cacique 
Thimbuy tried to give me his niece, the daughter of his brother; but, not knowing 
what His Excellency might think, I did not take her. 


Garcia Mosquera.”* 





5 Garcia Mosquera, “Informe de Garcia Mosquera al Marqués de Toledo acerca de los 
Chiriguanos sus usos, costumbres datos historicos, y supuesto milagro de la aparicion de Santiago 
entre ellos,” Avatiren, October 11, 1573 (manuscript copy from AGI 2-4-1/13 No. 1, in 
Manuel Gondra Collection, Latin American Library, University of Texas. Printed in Mujia, 


, 


op. cit., vol. 2, 108-129) 
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Further investigation, then, of the unexplained appearance of Santiago dis- 
solved in political considerations, and the definitive answer to the mystery, if it 
was pursued to an end, remains either locked up in the uncatalogued mountain of 
manuscripts in Seville, or else it has disappeared behind the impenetrable curtain 
that has fallen on so many of the dramatic events of the past. 


AGRICULTURAL AND Mecnanicat Cotcece or Texas 
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ELICITING IN LINGUISTICS 


Zetuc S. Harris ano C. F. Vorcetin 


IS PAPER will mention the various views and practices in regard to elicit- 

ing, and will propose some practices that may advance its scope. There will 

also be a discussion of the linguistic grounds on which eliciting is based, indicating 

under what circumstances eliciting is a valid method of obtaining new data, and 
when it is not valid. 


PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO ELICITING 

We may list the minimum personnel and matériel for making a “morphemic 
translation”: (1) a field worker, (2) an informant, (3) a previously obtained 
text. The operational definition of a “morphemic translation” could be stated 
from observing the activities of the two collaborators (the field worker, an anthro- 
pologist or linguist, who functions as “interrogator,” eliciting utterances from the 
bilingual ir.formant). The linguist follows along the text which is in his hands, 
and elicits from the informant additional utterances which are parallel to the 
utterances of the text. The good interrogator restricts himself to asking questions 
—he does not make up novel utterances in the language of his informant just to 
see whether the informant will accept what he has composed. The good informant 
responds to questions asked in his other tongue by utterances deliberately re- 
stricted to his mother tongue. This presents an extraordinary picture to the ex- 
ternal observer—that of the first collaborator asking questions exclusively in one 
language while the second collaborator is answering exclusively in another lan- 
guage, the language of a document or text slowly but surely being decomposed 
into its constituent morphemes. 

There are two possibilities. Either the informant is bilingual, as mentioned 
above, or else the linguist has to learn the language of the informant. The latter 
situation is sometimes called the monolingual approach. Yet there is nothing 
monolingual about it. It is just as bilingual as in the situation described where 
one frankly has a bilingual informant; the difference is merely who will be bi- 
lingual, the linguist or the informant.’ Evon Vogt in his study of Navaho veterans 
says that after about five or six years of going to White school Navaho children 
achieve a useful command of English; half a dozen years of schooling, we would 
say from our observations of many languages, is an optimum experience for a 


1 Or, of course, both—as always in dialect atlas work. 
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bilingual informant (i.e. in a more or less non-literate culture). In this period of 
time he learns enough English (his other tongue) to respond to our questions — 
yet, his proficiency in his mother tongue is still predominant so that we can trust 
his utterances as an informant. This aspect—that of trusting the utterances of the 
informant—is further discussed below in the following section on imitation and 
repetition. 

Assuming that we have adequate safeguards when it comes to “trusting” an 
informant as we elicit “forms,” we might still be entirely dependent upon the 
informant for “meanings” in his language. As a matter of fact, some scholars 
have suggested that such complete dependence upon the informant is one of the 
stigmata of anthropological linguistics—of the kind of linguistics in which a 
bilingual informant collaborates with an analyst; therefore (they say) the anthro- 
pological linguist does not have the same kind of control over his materials as 
does the linguist working in the Indo-European, Finno-Ugric, Semitic, or Sinolog- 
ical traditions where it is assumed that all workers command a fluent knowledge 
of the languages which they study (but often a reading rather than a speaking 
knowledge). The impression of “dependence” upon the informant for “meaning” 
in anthropological linguistics derives from the uses which anthropologists have 
made of interpreter translations, single word translations, and interlinear transla- 
tions. The last is nothing more than a single word (or word by word) translation 
given to every word in longer text—and given by the informant. But there exists 
no informant—however willing, however natively intelligent—who can give a 
morphemic translation. For this, linguistic training is prerequisite; in this, the 
anthropological linguist maintains a procedural position analogous to his Indo- 
European or Sinological colleague in respect to the languages which each treat. 
Some of the learned paraphernalia of the scholar working with literary languages 
have analogous uses to the informant collaborating with an anthropological lin- 
guist in preliterate languages. 

Almost any informant, who is vouched for by other speakers and who himself 
will admit to having a command of his native language, can be trusted for single 
word texts. In one sense there is not the slightest difficulty in defining a single 
word in any language—namely, in the informant-linguist sense in which the lin- 
guist segregates out from a longer text smaller and smaller stretches of speech, 
in each case asking the informant to repeat the stretch segregated from the rest. 
The smallest stretch of speech which will be repeated by the informant is the 
smallest possible word that the informant will say. The difficulty in this opera- 
tional definition is not to find the smallest word but rather to find the boundary 
between a longer word and a small phrase. 
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For example, when one begins, as an anthropologist characteristically would, 
by asking the informant for the name of things, say baskets, the informant will 
happily give the name of one or another type of basket as well as names for 
handles, rims, bases, and other parts of baskets. Since the sophisticated anthro- 
pologist knows more about basketry in general than does his informant, the an- 
thropologist will presently exceed the inventory of the baskets known to any 
person in any given tribe. Nothing daunted, the obliging informant will give a 
short phrase description of new basketry types if they are described by the anthro- 
pologist with sufficient vividness. This is really an aspect of the special problem 
of obtaining labels for cultural items; and of course the labels, though not single 
words, may still be genuine—consider “great grandchild” as a kinship term in 
English. 

From the time of Herodotus, travelers have asked for the names of single 
things by pointing. Pointing can yield definite results, such as (1) getting started 
on the path to learning a language; (2) getting ethnographic or other informa- 
tional data; (3) getting what one may call (for want of a better term) lexical 
bases upon which grammatical changes can be rung.” People who work with the 
so-called monolingual approach obtain the first result; ancient travelers and those 
modern anthropologists who lack bilingual informants obtain the second; Amer- 
ican anthropologists in the Boas and Sapir tradition want results of the third 
category, which as is well known, was not wanted by Leonard Bloomfield. In the 
Boas-Sapir tradition one has to separate bodies of material, namely, word lists 
together with grammatical changes rung upon them; and then the texts. In the 
Bloomfield tradition one has only the texts. 

Longer texts constitute a kind of material obtained by all anthropologists and 
linguists in the American tradition. In the first quarter of this century Boas and 
his students would supplement the texts with word lists but cite forms in their 
grammars back to the texts rather than to the word lists. The fact that the text 
form was cited did no mean that the text form was valued above that of the sup- 
plementary single words, for, in point of fact, the opposite seems actually to have 
been the case. If the field worker observed that an utterance given as a single 
word was fuller than the nearest parallel utterance in the text, he would restore 
the text form to its fuller form; thus, Truman Michelson had as one of his favor- 
ite expressions in respect to his work with Fox texts, “restoring the text,” partly 
in reference to his transformation of Fox written in the Evans syllabary to more 
or less phonemic writing, but also partly in reference to his preference for the 


2 Pointing can also yield the word for finger in the native language 
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longer single word or citation form in the texts themselves. It is quite important 
in Algonquian to know the full inflectional endings. Michelson was doing nothing 
more than to preserve these endings in sandhi; though he did state the sandhi 
rules operating between words, his texts did not really exemplify the rules. 

Edward Sapir, on the other hand, was less given to actual text citation in his 
grammars—more inclined to leave his texts unrestored. One senses that there were 
three steps in Sapir’s actual field work: obtaining texts which he published with 
very little restoration indeed; eliciting single words as part and parcel of his work 
in the translation of the texts; and, subsequently, ringing changes on the single 
words which were thus obtained. 

Leonard Bloomfield’s grammatical structure of Algonquian languages was 
obtained directly from the texts. Though he did not elicit single words to serve 
as a basis for asking further questions, he did nevertheless, when translating from 
an Algonquian language to English, elicit the full form of words whose meaning 
he did not know. Also he inspired great rapport with all with whom he worked, 
linguists and informants alike; informants helped him by dictating texts very 
slowly, word-by-word fashion. Bloomfield may have been encouraging this, in a 
subtle fashion, by speaking with extraordinary slowness when in conversation with 
an Algonquian speaker, whether he was speaking in English or in one of the 
Algonquian languages. 

A grammar carefully based on considerable text material will have certain 
characteristics. It can be little affected by the linguist’s grammatical experience. 
But while truly reflecting the situation within the text, it may fail to reflect the 
situation in the language as a whole, that is, it may not be adequately predictive 
of what would occur in other texts. For example, it would yield no hint of which 
combinations or which “processes” are productive in the language and which are 
not. And it would be as rich in syntactic information as in the more narrowly 
morphological kind of information. 

In contrast, a grammar based on a great deal of eliciting runs the danger that 
the linguist who conducts the eliciting will follow out certain implications and 
combinatorial possibilities rather than others, depending in part on his linguistic 
experience; this effect upon the direction of search may appear no matter how 
carefully the actual eliciting is done. An eliciting grammar may have the advan- 
tage of bringing up infrequent but structurally important combinations. 

For languages no longer spoken, we can work only with texts—the longer the 
better. (Dead languages tell no tales—no new tales; nothing which would parallel 
and fill out—by eliciting—their fixed closed corpus.) This has been the case in 
the vast philological and grammatical work carried out for dead languages and 
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for past literary periods. For languages which are still spoken (and where we 
can establish contact with a speaker) our grammatical work can be based both on 
texts and on eliciting. 

Most texts are dictated to anthropologists by single informants. It is indeed 
unusual in American Indian language material to find any conversational texts; 
those in Dakota, for example, were recorded by a native speaker of that language, 
Ella Deloria, who served as an assistant to Boas. Much effort has been expended 
to obtain conversations in exotic languages—often under relatively favorable con- 
ditions, as when one native speaker is asked to act the role of one participant in 
a conversation and a second native speaker is asked to act in another role (barber 
and the one having his hair cut, respectively; judge and defendant; young man 
and young woman in a courtship relationship). When only one speaker in one 
language is available, the same speaker may be asked to take alternately more 
than one role in a given conversation (first taking the part of the man and then 
the part of a woman, for example). All such attempts, whether under favorable 
or unfavorable conditions, seem to have been unsatisfactory. 

Before American Indian cultures were as acculturated as they now are, Clark 
Wissler used to ask (in vain) for linguists who might record conversations, es- 
pecially between husbands and wives, without the conversationalists being aware 
of the fact that they were under observation. Something approximating this was 
actually done (in a catch-as-catch-can method) by Bloomfield and others— 
namely, recording snatches of overheard conversation. This yields little, but it is 
much better than nothing. 

At the 1952 Linguistic Institute the usual attempts at obtaining short texts 
were made. Awkward conversational texts of the type alluded to above were indeed 
obtained. Generally, however, the texts were very short or quite long—single word 
utterances spoken with utterance final intonation, on the one hand, or long narra- 
tive texts on the other hand. What was wanted was a short text which would not 
be a translation from English. When attempts were made to ask the informant 
how he would say, for example, “that big yellow house is burning,” we could never 
be sure whether the informant was following the word order of the Indian lan- 
guage or the word order of English. It was in an attempt to escape from the 
danger of providing a model of English word ofder that pictures were presented 
to this informant; this method proved to be successful, and will presently be 
described in detail below. 

The chief reason why the eliciting of conversational texts has been the most 
awkward and least successful of all types of text eliciting is that the informant is 
presented with a confusing situation for response or commentary—as when he is 
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told to switch from one role to another, or to take part in a staged conversation 
with someone else. When we show pictures to the informant, he is not confused. 
He is merely asked to say something in his own language in response to pictures— 
pictures which are nothing more than minimum outlines of fauna, flora, or 
manufactured things, outlines less detailed than comic strip pictures. In our ex- 
perience, the informant accepts such pictures as small scale models of a culture 
relevant to his or her own experience; further detail in the pictures could intro- 
duce suggestions of a culture irrelevant to the informant’s experience. Also, if 
the pictures are interestingly detailed, the informant may become absorbed in 
their contemplation—speechlessly absorbed. 


IMITATION AND REPETITION 


In any eliciting we are trying to get the informant to say utterances 
which will be partly or wholly similar to other utterances which we found in our 
previously-obtained text, or which we or someone else have said in the informant’s 
hearing. That is, we want the elicited utcerance to repeat some part of the earlier 
utterance. It is therefore desirable to understand the linguistic status of elicited 
repetitions. 

One of the considerations upon which the validation of eliciting rests is there- 
fore the distinction between repetition and imitation. In his Language and 
Language Disturbance,* Kurt Goldstein points out that when people normally 
reproduce the speech of another they do not imitate the actual sounds which they 
have heard, but “repeat” the utterance in their own pronunciation. The reproduc- 
tion which they offer is not an attempt to get as close as possible to the original 
which they heard. Such an attempt at approximation is what we get when we 
imitate a bird-call, or an unknown language, or the peculiar intonation of some 
individual. In contrast with this, when we “repeat” some one’s utterance, the 
sounds which we make may be quite different from the sounds which he had 
made (and which we had heard), because our voice and our pronunciation are 
different. Indeed, we make no attempt to modify our pronunciation so as to make 
it temporarily more similar to his, nor are we even aware of how his pronunciation 
differed from ours. 

What, then, is the connection between what the other person said and what 
we said? If the sounds are different, in varying degrees and directions, what 
makes our bit of talking a reproduction or “repetition” of his? Before the days 
of phonemic theory, before the idea of phonemic distinction had become explicit, 
we would have said that our bit of talking was accepted as a repetition of his 


3 New York, 1948, pp. 71, 103. 
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because it was very similar to his, or more similar than any other bit of talking 
would be, or because it meant the same thing. 

There are various reasons why explanations of this type are less than satisfac- 
tory. Suppose we repeat the other person’s original statement twice, one of our 
repetitions being physically (acoustically) more similar to his than the other was. 
Would our less similar reproduction be any less a “repetition” of his original 
statement than our other one? Suppose we misunderstood the meaning of his 
original statement (as we could if it contained a homonym), or suppose some 
words in his statement had a different or private meaning to us, so that when we 
repeated his original statement we meant by it something different from what he 
meant (and suppose the difference could be demonstrated) , would our reproduc- 
tion be any less a repetition for that reason? (It is true that a third person would 
understand the same thing by his statement and by our repetition, so that the 
meaning difference should not apply here; but that goes back to the matter of 
phonemic distinctions. Furthermore, even a third person might see different mean- 
ings in the original and the repetition if some accompanying gestures or gestural 
intonations were different, or if the words meant different things when coming 
from the original speaker and from the repeater.) 

Today we can indicate quite simply what is involved in a repetition: a repeti- 
tion contains the same phonemes as that which it repeats. If one person says 
“yes,” and we repeat “yes,” our sounds may differ greatly from his, but both his 
speech and ours contained the same phonemes /yes/ (and often the same pho- 
nemic intonation). In the case of dialects which have small phonemic differences 
between them, but which are mutually intelligible (and often not even distin- 
guished by the speakers), a repetition is marked by containing the same mor- 
phemes rather than the same phonemes. For example, consider a conversation be- 
tween speakers of two Philadelphia dialects. Speaker A has the same phoneme 
/zx/ in “I can” and in “a can”; speaker B has a different phoneme in “I can” 
from his “a can.” Now when B hears A say “I can” he will repeat “I can” not 
with the phoneme /a/even though that is what A used and even though B has 
/x/ in his dialect. Instead B will say “I can” with his second phoneme, and both 
A and B will accept this phonemically different utterance as B’s repetition of A’s 
utterance. 

An utterance therefore either is or is not a repetition of another utterance 
depending on whether it does or does not contain the same phonemes or mor- 
phemes. There is no question of approaching the other utterance by closer or 
less close “repetitions,” as there is a question of an imitation approaching closer 
to the original bird-call, or to the foreign language, or to some one’s pronuncia- 
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tional peculiarity, and approximating the original as closely as we can make it. 

The question often arises: does a foreign speaker ever “really” learn a second 
language, and if he does, when (during his learning) does this happen? We are 
told that a colonial woman is captured by the Shawnee Indians, lives amongst 
them for a number of years as a captive, and is finally given a chance to return 
to the Whites; she says that she prefers to stay, that she prefers Shawnee to 
English as a language, that she is married into the tribe. Presumably she speaks 
Shawnee, “really” speaks Shawnee. Had a linguist been among the Shawnee 
at the time of this captivity, could he have said at what point she really learned 
the language? Or is it all a matter of a sliding scale? It seems significant to say 
that at the point at which she stopped imitating the speech of her affinal family, 
but began to repeat—in her own Shawnee idiolect—at that point she became a 
“real” Shawnee speaker. 

This difference between repetition and imitation is one of the indications of 
the usefulness of a phonemic theory and analysis. One might say that it is one 
of the indications that people do indeed operate with phonemic distinctions and 
with the allophone (the positional variant of a phoneme) as a class of free vari- 
ants (the actual pronunciations). From the point of view of eliciting, it is also 
one of the indications that we are dealing with authentic linguistic material. As 
long as our informant repeats what he said, or even what we have said, or as long 
as he repeats the morpheme we seek in a repetition of the environment in which 
we are interested, we have an utterance of the language, that is, a combination 
of phonemes or morphemes of the language. As soon as the informant imitates 
a pronunciation or a (phonemic or morphemic) combination which we have 
offered him, we cannot assume that the result is an utterance of the language in 
question. 


ELICITING WITH PICTURES 


Pictures presented for linguistic response can be used for two purposes: 
(1) to obtain meaning in terms of the language being investigated rather than 
in terms of translation; (2) to obtain short texts which would be unaffected by 
the linguistic structure of the investigator. 

The purest linguistic situation in which the native speaker is not at all affected 
by the language of the investigator occurs when two ¢onditions are met—that 
the informant know ro other language than his native language, and that he 
utter a text in which he is interested and at the same time is allowed to speak 
without restriction. (This last condition generally results in a long text.) In all 
other situations the investigator will inevitably intervene in some way that affects 
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either the content or the linguistic form of the texts. Simple outline pictures may 
be used to obtain from the informant short linguistic responses—whether or not 
the informant regards the pictures as being part of his own cultural experience. 
Thus, one set of pictures which we exhibited showed chairs, tables, windows and 
doors characteristic of White men’s houses; these were regarded by an informant 
from the Northern Plains as being entirely extraneous to his cultural ex- 
perience. As this informant said to his collaborator, Byron Bender, in reference 
to one picture which included a dog (but no man): “What’s the White man 
going to do with him?” 

Pictures have been extensively used in psychological work, as for example in 
the various thematic apperception tests. Any pictures which a linguist presents 
to an informant can naturally serve as a projective test in personality—but it can 
equally serve a function which might tentatively be called a projective test for 
language. That is to say, the pictures do not require or even suggest a particular 
linguistic form—whether in any particular language or in language in general; 
instead, they leave the informant free to respond with any form of utterance. 
This, of course, is included in what we understand by a projective test in psy- 
chology. The linguistic freedom here results from the fact that there is no specific 
correlation between cultural features, such as might be suggested by the pictures, 
and either grammar or lexicon. Just because three hats are portrayed in a picture 
does not force the speaker to say either the morpheme for hat or for plural when 
he responds to the picture—he may instead speak of rain or of sun or of going 
out of doors; or if the speaker mentions hats he may use a distributive instead 
of a plural in a language whose grammatical resources include both. 

The use of pictures thus far envisaged might be called “giving the informant 
his head”; suggestions to the informant are made by pictures, not by a foreign 
language, and not by the speaker’s native language. Any suggestions made by 
use of a language are linguistically restricting, though legitimate generally (but 
a linguist eliciting in English from another linguist whose native language is 
English—that is, one who is sophisticated about the point of inquiry—cannot 
always hope to obtain a disinterested response). Under proper informant-linguist 
situations, we can trust the informant to give us disinterested responses because 
the informant is unaware of our strategy. 

Besides “trust” in this sense, we wish also to know what different degrees of 
freedom in response different inquiries permit. This picture response method of 
“giving the informant his head” yields a maximum degree of freedom in lin- 
guistic response. 

In the course of investigation, a linguist might wish to pursue a specific 
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problem in the language—whether a certain term consists of new morphemes or 
is compounded of other morphemes, for example; or whether a suffix which occurs 
with transitive stems will also occur with intransitive stems; or, for that matter, 
what is the native word for a particular object. (In borrowing, one language 
follows a model of another language, however disguised this may be in instances 
like hybrid creations; but a language may also “create” without a linguistic 
model as where the Papago word for elephant is wrinkled buttocks.) 

When questions such as these arise, the linguist selects the direction in which 
the informant’s response may go, or in others he restricts the informant’s freedom 
by setting the stage within which the informant is free to respond. This is elicit- 
ing. Traditionally, this eliciting is done by the investigator’s setting linguistic 
conditions for the informant’s response by means of a second language. 

We now ask whether such eliciting can be carried out by a suitable use of 
pictures which would replace the linguist’s questions. This would require that 
the linguist select his pictures in such a way as to suggest the words or gram- 
matical combinations whose occurence he would like to test. Let us try to imagine 
what types of pictures would be suitable for any one of the problems selected at 
random and listed in the preceding paragraph. 

Does a certain term consist of new morphemes or is it compounded of other 
morphemes? This question can be approached only after a linguist has advanced 
fairly far into an analysis of a certain language. Given a word which, we expect, 
contains two or more otherwise occurring morphemes, how do we encourage the 
informant to give us new utterances including each of these constituent mor- 
phemes separately or in combination with other morphemes? One eliciting tech- 
nique (firmly eschewed by Leonard Bloomfield) is for the linguist to imitate the 
pronunciation of one of the constituent morphemes, asking the informant to 
complete the word; the objection to this is that it encourages some informants 
to complete a word when under the persuasive influence of his linguist collab- 
orator—to complete a word which he would not have uttered were it not for the 
influence of a person outside his own language community. Instead of this, we 
can present the informant with pictures which might suggest those component 
morphemes which we hope to elicit, and ask him to make up single words which 
would fit two or more pictures. 

The linguist wants to elicit paradigms. If he does so verbally, he presents the 
informant with a certain temptation, for the constant asking for parallel forms 
invites analogizing. To avoid such analogizing, some linguists refuse to elicit 
paradigms and instead assemble their sets of forms out of the relevant material 
that is scattered in long texts—so randomly scattered that the assembling of such 
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materials into paradigms becomes costly. If one sought to build up a complete 
paradigm of the perfect tense in certain Greek texts, it might be necessary to 
keep seeking for a long time because it would be the aorist rather than the perfect 
that would appear in most positions. Nevertheless, texts are the only reliable 
way to establish paradigms. 

If we raise the question of how pictures may be useful in this kind of eliciting 
we must note the following: what is wanted is an intervention by the linguist 
that does not invite analogizing on the part of the informant, and a context that 
is more selective than that found in already existent texts. This need cannot be 
met directly, nor with the aid of a single picture. 

While we cannot obtain paradigm responses from informants directly by 
means of pictures, we can still use pictures to elicit bases upon which we expect 
that paradigmatic changes will be rung. Precisely because paradigms cannot be 
obtained directly, we would have to offer to the informant a rather long series of 
partially similar pictures, hoping that the informant would keep repeating the 
same base, but in a great diversity of contexts. In effect, we elicit a series of 
short texts, each employing inter alia our single base surrounded by various 
affixes. Such a variety in affixes may be expected since the context for the sug- 
gested base also varies. 

Up to this point we have obtained nothing more than selective texts. From 
here on we assemble the paradigmatic forms just as though we were operating 
with unselected texts. 

There remains one kind of eliciting for which pictures seem highly appropri- 
ate. This is the eliciting of texts in which it is hoped there will be a repeated 
mention of one or another subject matter, as for example, in response to scenes 
concerned with horses and the range, or women and basketry making, or men 
and fishing paraphernalia. Not one picture but a series of related pictures are 
provided for each scene. 

Texts which are given in response to such a series of pictures have in our 
experience, a continuity: as the picture model is related, so also is the text re- 
sponse related. For example, in a series of pictures which showed a dog in various 
positions in respect to furniture in a room, the separate text responses given by 
the informant connected all the various orderings into one scenario. When the 
dog was pictured under a chair, he was said to have been punished by his owners; 
when he was sitting on a chair, he was said to be forgiven, then fed, then looking 
out of the window because the owners did not forgive him, afterall, but were 
confining him in the room while they left the house. (In all this the dog owners 
are putative; no people are pictured in this series.) 
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Any kind of short texts, such as these, which have a high order of repetition 
of some particular word or its substituent is useful for syntactic and stylistic 
analysis. Such texts are usually very hard to find in the recorded literature of a 
language; they are not easily obtained by verbal eliciting. 

If verbal eliciting conjures up an image of the linguist asking questions in 
one language while the informant answers in another (his mother tongue), then 
picture eliciting suggests an even more extraordinary picture—that of a linguist 
being entirely silent while an informant speaks exclusively in a language (his 
mother tongue) unknown to the linguist. 


TRANSLATION ELICITING 


Eliciting of a kind is involved in obtaining from an informant the translation 
of a previously-obtained text. This is particularly clear if we work in stages 
from a “literal” morpheme translation to a “free” or “natural” grammatical 
translation (grammatical for the language into which we are translating). 

To illustrate the problem and the possibilities of going from “morphemic 
translation” to “parenthetic translation” to “grammatical translation,” we will 
use the example of the best text obtained during the 1952 Linguistic Institute. 
The informant was a Shawnee woman of middle age who was giving her life 
history. She gave it in short episodes, each episode serving somewhat as a pictured 
situation. As in the case of the actual pictures used for linguistic response, the 
material to which the informant was addressing herself was flexible: she could 
select whatever she was interested in out of memory situations. Since the episodes 
and the sequence were not selected by the investigator (as would have been pos- 
sible in the case of pictures), the investigator could not affect the selection of 
meanings. He could only extract them from the text, relying on the continuity 
and partial similarities inherent in the text (and on accessory eliciting) . 

The actual procedures used in the informant work were as follows: The in- 
formant sits at a microphone and tells a complete episode, which usually amounts 
to a short (but not too brief) story. The linguist sits at a tape recorder (Magne- 
corder) and records, monitoring and making any notation concerning contours 
that he is able to make while the natural speech is going on. The linguist is, 
however, completely silent, neither attempting to imitate aloud the speech of the 
informant nor interfering by speaking his own language. When the informant 
finishes telling a given episcde, she moves over to the loudspeaker attached to the 
recorder. Without interposing any speaking, the linguist begins to play the text 
back. He plays it back in very short stretches—one word, or one phrase, or the 
like—and the informant repeats what she has just heard herself say. The linguist 
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writes down phonemically what she repeats, noting where there are differences, 
e.g. where the informant has a juncture in the slow speech but did not have it 
in the quick recorded speech, or where there are different morphophonemic forms 
in the disjoined speech as compared with the connected speech on the tape. 

Only after the linguist has the whole text in phonemic transcription does he 
turn to the matter of meaning or translation. Up to this point only the inform- 
ant’s speaking her own native language has occurred. The linguist now attempts 
to get the informant’s translation for each element, or for small groups of 
tightly knit elements. He approaches a morphemic translation, though it is not 
essential for the present purpose to discover and translate each morpheme sep- 
arately. 

We begin, therefore, with a text written in English morphemes but reflecting 
essentially the order of the Shawnee morpheme. This we call a “morphemic 
translation” of Shawnee into English: it translates nearly all the Shawnee mor- 
phemes separately. This translation includes those junctures or morphological 
boundaries—and only those—which are morphemic for Shawnee. This means 
that the morphemic translation has the form of a series of English words bounded 
at various non-English types of junctures. 

Next we take the sequence of English words within each boundary and render 
that into English word order. We include each sequence of properly ordered 
English words into parentheses, and call this stage of the translation a “paren- 
thetic translation.” But such rendering of the words within each parenthesis 
into English order may not always seem possible; for example, how would one 
advance from a morphemic translation which reads [Oklahoma 1} followed by 
[ there-live}? Our immediate job is to construct a parenthetic translation. But 
English provides no order for the words “Oklahoma” and “I” occurring in a 
two word combination. Suppose we were to subtract from and/or add to the 
morphemic translation; could we then obtain a desired parenthetic translation? 
In our preliminary trials, we kept our addition or subtraction from becoming a 
departure from the text as a whole, by adding or subtracting only with respect 
to the other sections of the morphemic translation. For the example already 
cited, we repeated the “I” of the first section in the second section, and then sub- 
tracted it from the first section. All together, the morphemic translation is shown 
in square brackets followed by the parenthetic translation: 1. {Oklahoma 1} 
(Oklahoma) , 2. { there-live |= (I live there). 

The only task remaining to complete the translation is to group the paren- 
thetic sections into English sentences. This last stage of the translation we call 
the “punctuated translation.” This will be done in such a way that the gram- 
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matical relations between the Shawnee sections is reflected in the way the gram- 
matical translation is constructed in English. For this last stage more alternative 
possibilities will usually appear than were found in the preceding stages. Thus, 
in terms of our previous example, the punctuated translations could be con- 
structed as either “I live there, in Oklahoma” or else “Oklahoma—I live there.” 


TEXTLET ELICITING 


The bulk of elicting carried out by linguists in the past has been what may 
be narrowly called “morphological.” It investigated the possibilities of combina- 
tion within word length. When dealing with words of syntactic importance, how- 
ever, such as sentence connectives or phrase introducers, eliciting consists of 
obtaining full sentences which include one or another of the words under investi- 
gation. Neither morphological elicting nor the elicting of syntactic elements 
exhaust information which has grammatical relevance. For example, the structure 
of one sentence may depend on the structure of a preceding sentence, without 
this dependence being expressed in a specific syntactic element—as when there 
are restrictions in the sequence of tenses in successive sentences (consecutio tem- 
porum in some Semitic and other ancient languages). More important than this, 
even, is the situation when a given verb in one sentence is likely to be followed 
by a particular other verb in the next sentence; such special relations between two 
verbs can be readily illustrated in two English sentences. Thus, take as our first 
sentence: He bought the car from the Ford garage at an unusually low price. If 
one of the following sentences in the text contains (a) the [Ford] garage (as 
subject), (b) the car or it or the like (as “direct object”), (c) him (as “indirect 
object”), there is an expectancy that the verb between (a) and (b) will be sold 
to. A possible second sentence might be: But the garage still sold it to him at a 
profit. 

The relationship between the two sentences cited can be discussed on two 
levels. First there is the question as to whether the second sentence would be 
inevitable, given the first sentence, or even whether the second would be at all 
likely to follow the first. The answer to this question depends upon whether or 
not certain restrictions are included, namely whether garage is to occur as the 
subject, and him as the indirect object of the sentence. Without this restriction, 
the occurrence of sold in the second sentence is not discussable; with the restriction 
mentioned, however, the occurrence of sold is likely or probable or expectable, 
though of course not inevitable. 

Whatever statistical interest may attach to the preceding question, it has 
nothing to do with the next question, which is: What is the relation between 
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bought and sold? This is the grammatical level of the discussion. We call this 
relation between bought and sold grammatical rather than semantic, because it 
can be stated in terms of limitation of distribution. 

For the case above, this limitation is as follows. Given a sentence with subject 
and indirect object, followed by a second sentence in which these two are inverted 
or interchanged (subject becoming indirect object; indirect object becoming sub- 
ject), then buy (from) in one sentence will have a high probability of being ac- 
companied by sell (to) in the other sentence. Just as the term tribelet may be 
applied to a tribe so small that each individual in the population may enjoy 
face-to-face relationship with every other individual, so we may use here the 
term textlet for a sequence of sentences just long enough to contain a limitation 
of distribution of the kind discussed above. Such a textlet will in general contain 
more than one sentence. 

It is clear that we find the type of limitation discussed above among sentences 
of a large text; from all such sentences we select the particular sentences which 
constitute a textlet. The question remains whether one can elicit textlets. 

The chances are about equal that we will succeed or that we will fail in elicit- 
ing textlets. In general one succeeds in eliciting when the environment or the 
linguistic materials with which the informant approaches the utterances are large 
—large in respect to the linguistic materials with which the informant completes 
the utterance. Thus, if the informant approaches the utterance with many book 
..., he will complete the utterance with -s (altogether, many books); or more 
generally, it is easy to elicit a sufhx, given an appropriate stem. In the case of 
textlet eliciting, the informant approches the problem with a first sentence (he 
bought a car from a garage ...) plus the grammatical conditions for the second 
(interchange of subject and indirect object); he completes the utterance when 
(or if) he replaces bought by sold. 


THE VALIDITY OF ELICITING 


Eliciting is a method of adding data to the corpus of material on which the 
linguist bases his analysis. For example, if the corpus is one short text in Shawnee, 
there may occur in it some nouns whose gender cannot be judged from this text 
alone; by asking for the plural of the nouns in question one can determine from 
the suffix for plural whether the nouns are animate or inanimate. Having done 
this we know more about the gender of the morphemes in question than we would 
have known from the text alone. 

When the linguist works with texts or overheard conversations, he has lan- 


guage data as they occur in the language; he builds his analysis on environmental 
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(distributional) comparisons of the elements which he has found in this corpus. 
Frequently the linguist finds that he would like to have more information about 
the distribution of a particular element, more environments in which it occurs, so 
as to compare its distribution more fully with that of other elements. He would 
therefore like to have additional data which contains this particular element. And 
usually, since he will be comparing the distribution of this element with that of 
specific other elements, he would like to know whether his element occurs in cer- 
tain environments in which the other elements do. If these combinations occur in 
utterances of the language, they would presumably show up in his texts or con- 
versational material sooner or later. Eliciting is merely a method of making 
available to the linguist those particular utterances which would show up in his 
material sooner or later, but which he would like to obtain now (if they occur 
at all). 

Eliciting is therefore a method of selecting utterances out of the great body 
of utterances which an informant may say in the course of speaking his language. 
This fact of selection does not prejudice the validity of his now enlarged corpus 
(to which this selected material has been added) as long as the linguist is not 
studying the frequency of occurrence of elements or combinations, but only the 
fact that they occur. One may still consider whether the process of eliciting 
affects this last—whether it brings up utterances that would not otherwise occur 
in the language. 

Obviously, in any form of eliciting, the linguist is affecting the occurrence of 
utterances. In order to bring up a particular utterance, the linguist has to say 
something or show something to the informant, or play back some recording. He 
creates for the informant (or for the linguist-informant set-up) a situation in 
which the informant is more likely than before to produce the utterance in ques- 
tion if that is an utterance of the language. Four such situations follow. 

It may be an ordinary situation for the speakers of that language. If so, the 
informant will say something which is ordinarily said in the language, the only 
selection due to the linguist being in the occurrence of that utterance at this 
particular moment. 

Or the situation may be culturally unusual for the informant, in which case 
he may produce an utterance which may not have occurred previously, or which 
would not otherwise occur. This does not mean that the utterance is not linguis- 
tically acceptable, because it is an essential characteristic of languages that they 
produce for new cultural situations utterances which may be new but which are 
structurally—grammatically—similar to other utterances of the language. (This 
is what we mean when we say that a language can be used to talk about any- 
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thing.) The combinations of elements which occur in new situations may indeed 
be new, but these are minor novelties, e.g. of which particular noun occurs before 
which particular verb. When larger innovations do come in a language, and new 
combinations of whole classes develop, they come out of linguistic causes—ap- 
parently—trather than out of novel cultural situations in which speaking may 
be done. 

The new situation which the linguist has created with the informant, in trying 
to elicit a particular combination of elements, may be a partially linguistic situa- 
tion. That is to say, the informant may react to the linguistic element or combi- 
nation which the linguist is interested in. The danger is not that the informant 
may wish to please the linguist. (Amenable people exist all over the world, but 
they speak their language naturally.) The danger is that the informant may 
react to the linguistic objective of the eliciting, or to what he thinks is the lin- 
guistic objective of the eliciting, and produce an utterance affected by this 


linguistic consideration. 

Finally, the linguist can create a purely linguistic situation by speaking the 
informant’s language not like a native, but like a non-native. He may offer a 
form which no native would say; as soon as he does so, he has added that form 
to the corpus of non-native utterances of that language, and he has added a 
linguistic experience to the informant. The informant may be affected by this; 


for example, the new combination may seem to him to be a perfectly reasonable 
one and he may not know that it is new. This is the danger known as “spoiling 
the informant.” An utterance by him based on what he heard from the linguist 
may be one which would not have occurred in the language were it not for his 
experience in hearing non-native speech. 

The first two situations described above had no special linguistic character- 
istics, and do not invalidate the material obtained by eliciting. The latter two 
have special non-native linguistic characteristics, and make it uncertain whether 
the linguistic form of the informant’s response would have occurred natively. 
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LIPAN APACHE CULTURE IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE! 
ANDREE F. SJOBERG 


ITTLE IS KNOWN concerning many aspects of Lipan Indian culture. 
Field work by Opler, Gifford, and Hoijer® on the Mescalero Reservation 
during the 1930’s provided us with some important data on this group. However, 
these materials are limited, for the few surviving Lipan Apache were no longer 
members of a functioning tribal unit: they clearly had been assimilated into the 
larger Mescalero group. 

This study utilizes some rather obscure materials in an attempt to reconstruct 
the pre-reservation Lipan culture. Spanish documents and the accounts of early 
travelers contained much useful information; but the most fruitful sources were 
the almost unknown autobiographies of Frank M. Buckelew,* who for eleven 
months during the years 1866-67 was a prisoner of those Lipan living in south- 
western Texas and northern Mexico. These data supplement and correct the 
generalizations of field workers; no attempt is made to summarize their major 
studies. And most important, the cultural position of the Lipan Apache—hereto- 
fore not fully understood—is definitely clarified. 


HISTORY 


The Lipan Indians, at the time of earliest contact with Europeans, probably 
lived with other Apaches in eastern Colorado or northeastern New Mexico.’ By 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, a number of these tribes—many of them 
as yet undifferentiated in the historical records—were forced south and east into 
the Llano Estacado or High Plains region of Texas as a result of pressure by the 


1 The author sincerely wishes to thank T. N. Campbell for calling her attention to Bucke- 
lew’s accounts and for suggesting an historical study of the Lipan Apache. 

2 Their principal works on the Lipan are: Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Legends of 
the Lipan Apache Indians (Memoirs, American Folk-lore Society, vol. 36, 1940); M. E .Opler, 
The Kinship Systems of the Southern Athabaskan-Speaking Tribes (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 38, pp. 620-633, 1936); E. W. Gifford, Culture Element Distributions: XII, A pache-Pueblo 
(Anthropological Records, University of California, vol. 4, no. 1, 1940); Harry Hoijer, The 
Southern Athapaskan Languages (American Anthropologist, vol. 40, pp 75-87, 1938). 

3S. E. Banta, Buckelew, the Indian Captive (Mason, ‘Texas, 1911); T. S. Dennis, Life of 
F. M. Buckelew, the Indian Captive, as Related by Himself (Bandera, Texas, 1925). The latter 
work contains essentially the same information as is presented by Banta, as well as additional 
details. 

4 Alfred Barnaby Thomas, The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 1751-1778 (Albuquerque, 
1940), pp. 3-7. 
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recently arrived Comanches, who were well equipped with horses and firearms se- 
cured from the French.” It is known that the Lipan were among these displaced 
Apache groups, for in 1732 they were described as having recently appeared in 
the San Saba River region of central Texas. During the next decade they made 
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Fig. 1. Sketch map of the area inhabited by the Lipan Apache 


frequent incursions on Béxar, present-day San Antonio, to steal horses and cattle.” 
In 1743, however, the Comanches renewed their attacks, forcing most of the 
Lipan to seek the protection of the Spaniards. As a result, the San Saba mission 





5 Idem, p. 58. 
6 William Edward Dunn, Apache Relations in Texas, 1718-1750 (Texas State Historical 


Association Quarterly, vol. 14, pp. 198-274, 1911), pp. 202, 232-233, 252 
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was established for them in 1757. This was destroyed the following year by the 
Comanches and their allies, and many of the Lipan fled to present-day southern 
Texas and northern Coahuila.” 

In 1762 two more missions, Nuestra Sefora de la Candelaria and San Lorenzo 
de la Santa Cruz, were founded on the upper Nueces River, now the principal 
habitat of the Lipan Apache. At one time, almost a thousand Indians were 
sheltered here; another two thousand were said to be encamped about the head- 
waters of the Nueces. These establishments, also, were abandoned within only a 
few years because of repeated attacks by the Comanches and other tribes from 
the north.* This was the last formal attempt to missionize the Lipan Indians. 
However, at various dates between 1762 and 1817 a number of individuals were 
reported at Missions San Antonio de Valero, San Francisco de Espada, and San 
José de Aguayo in and around San Antonio, and at La Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
and Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio near the Gulf of Mexico.® 

In the 1770’s some bands moved eastward to the Texas coastal plain, where 
they established close contact with the Bidai, Atakapa, and Akokisa Indians, trad- 
ing and intermarrying with them. During the next few decades, these tribes sup- 
plied the Lipan with firearms and ammunition of French manufacture, receiving 
in exchange horses and silver ornaments stolen from the Spaniards. Also, the 
Lipan traveled to Opelousas, Atakapas, and Natchitoches in Louisiana to trade 
with the French directly.’” 

By 1780 the Indians clearly had become differentiated into what the Spaniards 
called the Upper and the Lower Lipan, referring to their position with respect to 
the course of the Rio Grande. The Upper group were in Coahuila, the Bolson 





7 Carlos Eduardo Castafieda (trans. and ed.), History of Texas, 1673-1779 by Fray Juan 
Agustin Morfi (Albuquerque, 1935), pp. 294, 328; Bizene. de Alderete, August 11, 1768, 
Archivo General y Piublico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 22, f. 306. 

8 Fray Andres de Santtestteban to Marques de Rubi, July 20, 1767, Archivo General de 
Indias, Audiencia de Guadalajara, 1767, legajo 104-6-13; Informe que rinde el capitan Rabago 
y Terdn al virrey sobre otro nuevo ataque de las naciones enemigas del Norte, November 20, 
1766, Archivo de San Francisco el Grande, vol. 20, folio 56. 

9 Galindo Navarro to Comandante General, June 26, 1794, Archivo General de Indias, 
Audiencia de Guadalajara, 1794-1798, legajo 104-1-1; September 12, 1791, Nacogdoches Ar- 
chives, vol. 7; January 9, 1793, Nacogdoches Archives, vol. 8; Charles Ramsdell, Jr., Spanish 
Goliad, n.d. (Manuscript, University of Texas Archives), p. 56; Libro IIT. De Entierros. Hechos 
en la Mision de Netra. Sra. del Refugio de la Bahia. Desde el afio de 1807, Matamoros Archives, 
fs. 25-26. 

10 El Governador de la de Texas Dn. Manuel Mufioz sobre Lipanes y Naciones del Norte, 
1791, Archivo General y Publico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 162, pt. 3, fs. 447, 450, 453; 
Manuel Rodriguez to Marques de Croix, March 16, 1770, Archivo General y Piublico de México, 
Provincias Internas, vol. 22; Antonio Gil Ybarbo to Manuel Mufioz, June 15, 1791, Archivo 
General y Publico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 224, pt. 1, £. 104; Felix Calleja, Informe, 
1795 (Manuscript [photostat}], University of Texas Archives). 
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de Mapimi in Chihuahua, and that part of Texas west of the Pecos River; the 
Lower were toward the Gulf in present-day southeastern Texas, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas."' 

The Mexican Revolution, starting in 1810, and the ensuing Texas-Mexican 
conflict led to further dispersion of these Apaches. In the Mexican Revolution, 
many joined the Royalists; but when this side began to lose, they switched to the 
Republicans and fought with them over much of northern and eastern Texas. 
Afterwards, a portion of the Lipan mingled with the American settlers in Stephen 
F. Austin’s colony on the lower Brazos River, while others settled along the Gulf 
coast at various points between Houston and Galveston and the mouth of the Rio 
Grande.”* 

In the 1830's, the period of the Texas Revolution, an even sharper rift de- 
veloped between the Upper and the Lower Lipan. The Upper group generally 
sided with the Mexicans. On the other hand, most of the Lower group joined the 
Texans, some even receiving commissions with pay in the Texas Army. Flacco, 
head chief of the Lower Lipan, was particularly friendly with Sam Houston, 
President of the Republic of Texas. However, in the 1840's, after Flacco’s death, 
the Lower group became estranged from the Texans and soon moved back into 
extreme western Texas and across the Rio Grande to Mexico."* 

Pressure by the American settlers during the 1850’s and 60’s forced many of 
the Lipan out of their hunting grounds and agricultural areas; thus they found 
it increasingly difficult to obtain food. Some bands from Texas entered Mexico 
to hunt and to trade for maize, goats, and whiskey. Frequently, small groups from 
the Mexican side of the border crossed over into western Texas to steal livestock, 
then quickly returned to;their mountain bases in Coahuila and Chihuahua. Many 
of these were killed by American soldiers who followed them into Mexico and 
by troops sent against them by the Mexican Government. In addition, the Coman- 
ches continued their campaigns against the Lipan. All of this led to a great re- 
duction in their numbers and a splintering into many small groups."* 


11 Manuel Orozco y Berra, Geografia de las Lenguas y Carta Etnografica de México, 
(Mexico, 1864), p. 382; Manuel Mufioz to el Virrey, September 1, 1790, Archivo General y 
Piublico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 159, pt. 1, f. 3. 

12 Mary Austin Holley, Texas: Observations, Historical, Geographical and Descriptive 
(Baltimore, 1833), pp. 103-104; Hobare Huson, Refugio, 1944 (Manuscript, University of 
Texas Archives). 

13 The Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas), March 9, 1843, p. 2; Spanish Archives of 
Laredo, June 12, 1938; J. D. Affleck, History of John C. Hays, pt. 1, n.d. (Manuscript, Uni- 
versity of Texas Archives), pp. 69, 302-304. 

14 The San Antonio Texan, April 3, 1856, p. 2; A. Wislizenus, Memoir of a Tour to 
Northern Mexico, connected with Col. Doniphan’s Expedition, in 1846 and 1847 (30th Cong., 
Ist Sess., Senate Miscellaneous Document, no. 26); Adolph Uhde, Die Lander am untern Rio 
bravo del Norte (Heidelberg, 1861), p. 169; Dennis, op. cit., pp. 122, 125, 130. 
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During this period of disorganization, many Lipan wandered over a broad 
area; all these movements can not be traced herein. However, by 1865 some had 
moved northward to Indian Territory, where they eventually joined the Kiowa 
Apache at Fort Sill.’ Others were found in 1876 with the Tonkawa Indians at 
Fort Griffin in northern Texas. In 1884 these two groups were removed to Okla- 
homa and the following year were permanently settled at the Oakland Agency.’® 

A number of Lipan were still living in southwestern Texas, west of the Pecos 
River, in the 1870's. Some of these joined the nearby Mescalero Apache and in 
1879 were found with them at the Mescalero Agency in southern New Mexico." 
Those in Coahuila and Chihuahua remained there during the next few decades, 
occasionally raiding into Texas. Finally, in 1905, the few survivors in Mexico 
were removed by the United States Government to the Mescalero Reservation. 
Here they were united with other Lipan Apache who had arrived a quarter of a 
century before.’* 


ECONOMIC LIFE 

Hunting. The Lipan Indians were primarily nomadic hunters. Much of their 
time was spent in pursuit of the bison, their principal source of meat.'® In addi- 
tion, the skins of this animal were highly valued as blankets and tipi covers. 

The bison were generally sought at two seasons, during the spring and the 
fall, the fall excursion sometimes continuing far into the winter. In the spring, 
after the crops had been planted, several bands joined in a large expedition. They 
returned in the summer to harvest their crops and in the autumn set out again on 


15 War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Series 1, vol. 48, pt. 2, May 26, 1865, pp. 1102- 
1103; United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1866 (39th Cong., 2d 
Sess., House Executive Document, no. 1), p. 55; Weekly State Gazette (Austin, Texas), Octo- 
ber 25, 1873, p. 1; Albert S. Gatschet, Lipan (Manuscript, no. 81b, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1884). 

16 J. B. Irvine to Oliver Wellborn, January 7, 1880, Letter Press Book, Fort Griffin, Texas 
(Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society); I. A. Taylor to H. Price, October 23, 1884, 
Sac and Fox Letter Press Book, vol. 10 (Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society); J. D. C. 
Atkins to I. A. Taylor, June 26, 1885, Sac and Fox Agency Records (Indian Archives, Okla- 
homa Historical Society); J. O. Dyer, “The History of the Tonkawai Tribe” (Galveston Daily 
News, July 11, 1920, p. 26). 

17 Report of the Secretary of War, 1879 (46th Cong., 2d Sess., House Executive Docu- 
ment, no. 1), p. 88. 

18 Frederick Webb Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Bulle- 
tin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 30, pt. 1, 1907), p. 769; Report of the Secretary of 
War, 1878 (45th Cong., 3d Sess., House Executive Document, no. }), pp. 82-83. 

19 P. Fr. Juan Domingo Arricivita, Cronica Serafica y Apostélica del Colegio de Propaganda 
Fide de la Santa Cruz de Querétaro. Segunda Parte (Mexico, 1792), pp. 390-391; Phelipe de 
Rabago y Teran to Marques de Cruillas, August 18, 1761, Archivo General y Publico de México, 
Historia, vol. 94, pt. 1, f. 18 
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another hunt.”” During the eighteenth century the Lipan usually hunted the bison 
in west-central Texas, particularly on the San Saba and upper Colorado rivers, 
although this meant traveling great distances when they were planting crops near 
the Rio Grande.*" In late times, however, the bison were also obtained along the 
lower Nueces and Guadalupe rivers, near the Gulf of Mexico. A few small herds 
survived here even after many of the animals were disappearing to the west.” 

Before a large expedition, the shaman was consulted to determine whether 
the time was propitious. If he gave his approval, immediate preparations were 
made for moving the entire band—including women and children—and all the 
group’s belonging to the bison area. (Of course, if some of the animals were 
sighted near the camp, a few of the men simply went out on horseback and killed 
them.) ** After the band had arrived in the vicinity of the herd, the Lipan set up 
camp. Then the younger warriors set out in a well-organized group. As they ap- 
proached the bison, the leader—who was specially chosen for the occasion—or- 
dered the men to break up into smaller units, each with its own leader. These 
groups surrounded the herd. Then, advancing simultaneously from all sides, they 
dispatched the animals with bows and arrows, spears, or flintlocks. Usually the 
hunters were mounted, although at times a few were on foot and were said to be 
“assisted” by those on horseback.** 

The deer ranked next to the bison in the Lipan economy. Although venison 


was an important food, the skins were particularly valued; these provided the 
Lipan with most of their clothing. This animal was usually obtained by stalking 
methods, the head of a deer being worn by the hunter as a disguise. It was thus 
approached on foot and shot at close range.*” Several bands are known to have 


20 Pedro de Nava to Revilla-Gigedo, March 28, 1791, Archivo General y Publico de Meé- 
xico, Provincias Internas, vol. 224, pt. 2, f. 541; Juan de Ugalde to Manuel Antono Florez, 
April 1, 1789, Archivo General y Piblico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 159, pt. 1, £. 265; 
J. H. Rollins to Orlando Brown, May 8, 1850, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs: Letters Received 
({photostat}, University of Texas Archives); Arricivita, op. cit., p. 390 

21 For example, see: Diego de Lasaga to Matias de Galvez, February 18, 1784, Archivo 
General y Piublico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 64, pt. 1, £. 38; Calleja, op. cit.; Arrici- 
vita, op. cit., p. 390. 

22 José Maria Sanchez, Viaje a Texes en 1828-1829 (Mexico, 1939), p. 19; Huson, op. cit. 

23 Relacion de las Misiones de la Precidencia del Rio Grande del Norte desde Octubre de 
58 hta. Diziembre de este afio de 1764, Archivo General y Piblico de México, Historia, vol. 29, 
pt. 1, f. 136; Dennis, o». cit. p. 62. 

24 Descripcion de los usos, costumbres, etc. de los indios Apaches—Valen de la Provincia 
de Texas, November 17, 1763, Archivo de San Francisco el Grande, vol. 27. 

25 Ibid.; Dennis, op. cit., p. 78; Ynforme del Governador de Texas Dn. Domingo Cabello 
Sobre pazes de los Apaches Lipanes en la Colonia del Nuevo Santandér, 1784, Archivo General 
y Publico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 64, pt. 1, f. 4 
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organized joint expeditions to hunt the deer; data are lacking, however, on the 
techniques employed by these large groups.*® 

Antelope were sought, especially for their skins. Buckelew describes an ante- 
lope surround in detail. When a herd was encountered, scouts kept it under sur- 
veillance until the band had completed its preparations. Men, women, and chil- 
dren—anyone who could ride a horse—participated. First the Indians formed a 
large rotating circle around the grazing antelope; then a number of men armed 
with bows and arrows and sometimes also with guns rode directly into the herd 
and began killing the animals. Only a few of these escaped. As the hunt pro- 
gressed, the circle of riders became increasingly smaller. Animals which were only 
stunned or slightly wounded were killed by having the throat slashed with a knife. 
Afterwards, the carcasses were collected, placed on the backs of horses, and taken 
back to camp for the women to skin.** 

The peccary was hunted in northern Coahuila. Horses were used for this 
purpose, for the peccary was considered too dangerous to approach on foot. Also, 
wild cattle, bear, rats, and wild turkeys were sought for food. In general, however, 
the Lipan Apache eschewed the eating of birds, particularly water fowl.** 

Collecting. This economic activity ranked next after hunting. Of the food 
plants sought by the Lipan, sotol (Dasylirion wheeleri) was the most important. 
The tuna, fruit of the Opuntia cactus, was gathered in large quantities during the 
summer months, special trips being made into western Texas for this purpose. 
Also collected were honey, mesquite beans (Prosopis glandulosa), datil (Yucca 
baccata), and pecans.”” 

Agriculture. Although hunting and collecting were of primary importance, the 
Lipan Apache also engaged in agriculture from time to time. However, this 
economic activity was restricted, for the Indians rarely remained in one locality 
for more than a few weeks, or at most a few months. 

Maize, the most important crop, was cultivated at least as early as 1757. In 
addition, melons, pumpkins, beans, and possibly also tobacco were grown.”” Fields 


26 Expediente sobre el abandono del Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar de Bucareli, April 
24, 1779, Archivo General y Publico de México, Historia, vol. 51, f. 26. 

27 Dennis, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

28 Idem, pp. 46, 55, 90, 94-95, 126-128; Frederic Benjamin Page, Prairiedom (New York, 
1845), m. 112; Frederick C. Chabot, trans. and ed., Excerpts from the Memorias for the History 
of the Province of Texas, by Padre Fray Juan Agustin de Morfi (San Antonio, 1932), p. 17. 

29 Descripcion, op. cit.; Dennis, op. cit., pp. 72, 97; Carta de Fr. Diego Ximenez al 
capitan Rabago y Teran sobre la llegada de las naciones del Norte en busca de Apaches, October 
8, 1762, Archivo de San Francisco el Grande, vol. 22, £. 37; Frank Brown, Annals of Travis 
County and of the City cf Austin, 1903 (Manuscript, University of Texas Archives). 

30 Certificacién de Fr. Diego Ximenez sobre lo que ha practicado para la reduccion de los 
Apaches, June 4, 1757, Archivo de San Francisco el Grande, vol. 23, f. 170; Testimo. de los 
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were located in river bottoms, especially those of the Pecos, Medina, and San 
Saba rivers in western and central Texas. These fields were sometimes fenced, but 
more often they were not.*' Buckelew has described the Lipan Apache method of 
planting maize. Several women went out to a stream bottomland and cleared off 
some of the brush. Then, with the aid of an axe, they dug a number of holes in 
the earth and dropped the seeds into these. Apparently planting was carried out 
in a haphazard manner, little care being taken to align the corn in rows.** Once 
the crops were planted they received little attention. They were said to be tem- 
porarily abandoned when the Indians left on a hunting expedition; occasionally, 
however, one or two families stayed behind to care for the fields. Sometimes the 
Lipan moved to a new locality after a bison hunt, never returning to harvest 
their crops.’ 

Domesticated animals. The Lipan economy also included a rather simple form 
of pastoral nomadism. These Indians possessed large herds of horses as early as 
1743 and were seldom without them during the succeeding century and a half. 
Horses were rarely used as food, for they were considered essential in bison hunt- 
ing, in war, and for carrying the band’s supplies—particularly the tipi poles and 
covers.** Besides horses, the Lipan maintained large herds of cattle and mules. 
Many of their animals were secured in raids on White settlements or against 
enemy camps; others apparently were obtained through natural increase. In addi- 
tion, wild horses and cattle were caught and added to the herds.*” 

The Lipan Apache frequently shifted the locations of their camps to seek 
better pasturage for their livestock. According to Buckelew, a month was con- 
sidered a long stay in any one place. When the band was not on the move, an 
attempt was made to drive the herds each day to a different part of the range, 
this being the task of young boys, often White captives. During the day all the 
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animals were allowed to intermingle. However, at night each warrior’s personal 
herd of horses and mules was separated. On the other hand, cattle were kept in 
the common herd; these were considered the property of the band as a whole.*® 

Food preparation. Some data are available on another aspect of Lipan eco- 
nomic life, the preparation of plant and animal foods. When large animals such 
as bison or deer were killed, the first step was removing the liver; this was eaten 
raw by the hunters, each of whom cut off a portion with his own knife. Next the 
animals were skinned and the meat cut up into large pieces which were wrapped 
in hides and transported on the backs of horses. When this proved inconvenient 
for the hunters, the choicest portions were simply removed and the rest of the 
carcass abandoned.** 

Most meat was prepared by roasting. It was either placed directly in the hot 
coals or cut into small pieces and then spitted on sharp sticks which were set in 
the ground close to the fire. Usually it was eaten without salt; however, honey 
was sometimes used as flavoring.** (It might be mentioned here that fire was 
kindled with a hand-drill or, less commonly, by means of flint and steel. The fire 
drill consisted of a spindle stick of dogwood or wild China “the length of an 
arrow” and a flattened hearth stick about three feet long which was fashioned 
from a piece of dried sotol stalk.*’) 

Marrow from the roasted leg bones of large animals was considered a special 
delicacy. After the meat had been stripped off, the bones were placed on the hot 
coals for a while; then they were broken transversely and propped up against a 
stone. Before each bite of meat, a Lipan Indian would dip a twig “brush” into 
this to obtain a taste of marrow.*° 

Left-over bison or peccary meat was cut with a knife into thin sheets, then 
dried for about eighteen hours on small conical wooden frames made from sticks 
set in the ground and tied at the top. Next, a small fire was kindled under each 
frame and made to burn slowly for nine to ten hours, the meat being turned fre- 
quently. Pemmican was prepared by mixing this dried meat with the fats rendered 
out from the chopped-up articular ends of bones.*! 

Little is known concerning the preparation of maize except that it was parched 
or made into something like hominy.** Sotol was a staple food among the Lipan. 


36 Spanish Archives of Laredo, August 17, 1822; Cennis, op. cit., pp. 89, 94. 
37 Dennis, op. cit., pp. 47, 64, 127. 

38 Idem, pp. 48-49, 75, 20. 

39 Idem, pp. 34, 47-49. 

40 Idem, p. 48. , 

41 Idem, pp. 58-59, 90, 127 

42 Idem, p. 130. 
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The first step in preparing it for cooking was removing the leaves to obtain the 
white “heart” or “crown.” Large numbers of these were baked in ovens made of 
rocks piled into a mound. A wood fire was started and stones placed on it to 
form the oven; these became thoroughly heated by the time the wood had burned 
completely. The ashes and hot coals were then removed and the sotol crowns 
placed over the heated stones. Next, a layer of brush and leaves was spread over 
the sotol and earth heaped over the oven to make it air-tight. Several days later, 
when the bulbs had become thoroughly cooked, the covering was removed and 
the sotol raked out with a “hoe.” After it had cooled, it was pounded out into 
thin sheets which were left to dry for several days. Sometimes it was eaten without 
further preparation; however, the Lipan preferred sotol “bread,” which was made 
by pulverizing the dried sheets in a wooden bowl, adding water to make a dough, 
and baking in the ashes around a fire. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Clothing. Except for a few cloth shirts, coats, and blankets obtained through 
trade, practically all Lipan clothing was made from dressed skins. Women pre- 
pared the hides, first removing the hair with what appears to have been an end- 
scraper hafted to a stick. Especially fine deer and bison pelts are said to have 
been sold by the Lipan in the markets of Saltillo, Coahuila, and Victoria, Texas, 
near the Gulf of Mexico.** 

Children of both sexes were dressed in much the same clothing—a few small 
pieces of cloth in summer and deerskin shirts in the cooler seasons. The summer 
clothing of the men consisted of a breechcloth, skin moccasins, and sometimes 
also buckskin leggings or trousers. In cooler weather a long-sleeved deerskin shirt 
or jacket was added; this was heavily fringed with buckskin strings and was 
elaborately beaded. A cloth blanket or a complete bison or mountain-lion skin 
was worn in winter. It was either draped about the body like a robe or carried 
folded lengthwise and wrapped once around the neck, one end hanging down 
the front and the other down the back.*° 

Women wore a two-piece dress of tanned deerskins. Sometimes the upper 
part was a complete doeskin with a hole cut in the center; this was worn like a 
poncho. For decorative purposes, the dewclaws were left on the legs, and the 
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tail—with the hair still on—was allowed to hang down the back. Usually, however, 
the upper garment was a deerskin blouse with cape-like shoulder pieces to take 
the place of sleeves; this was heavily decorated with fringes, paint, shells, or beads. 
With the blouse or poncho a woman wore a knee-length deerskin skirt. However, 
on special occasions an ankle-length skirt or several skirts—some short and some 
long—were worn one above the other. The bottom of the skirt was edged with 
buckskin fringes to which were attached tin jingles, deer claws, or beads.*° 

Other articles of women’s clothing were snugly fitting fringed buckskin leg- 
gings extending from ankle to hip. These were attached to a belt at the waist. 
Women’s moccasins were of fringed deerskin and had high tops which came to 
the knee but were worn folded over several times.** 

Decorative ornaments of various kinds were worn, particularly by the men. 
Even when a man was dressed only in a breechcloth, he had suspended from it a 
pouch of mountain-lion skin, or a powder-horn, knife, or whistle. Also, he sported 
a bone necklace and at least one earring of brightly colored shells or beads in each 
ear.** According to Buckelew, a Lipan man had the left ear pierced by means 
of thorns in from six to eight places; the right ear had only one or two perfora- 
tions. On special occasions an earring was worn in each of the perforations of the 
left ear. This side was more visible than the right, for the hair was cut off even 
with the top of the ear. The hair on the right side was left very long and, when 
loose, almost reached the ground. Usually this long hair was folded and tied up 
with red strings so that it hung only to the shoulders.*” Sometimes it was decorated 
with white clay, leaves, or trinkets. Tufts of feathers were worn by the warriors 
in battle, the leader—and also the shaman—being distinguished by elaborate head- 
dresses of horns and feathers.” 

It was the usual practice for men to keep the face free of hair: even the eye- 
lashes and eyebrows were removed. A small glass mirror and a pair of tweezers 
were carried in the breechcloth for this purpose. The face and upper part of the 
body were painted with vermilion, minium, or red and yellow ochre, especially 
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in preparation for battle. The color was applied to the face either in patches or 
in a single streak across the face and over the edge of the eyelids. Body painting 
was practiced only in warm weather when the buckskin shirt was not generally 
worn,” 

Women wore their hair long, either loose or in a single braid down the back. 
They also streaked their faces with paint and wore earrings and necklaces of beads 
or shells strung on copper wire.”* 

Habitations. The Lipan Indians preferred to set up camp alongside a running 
stream, for water was essential for their animals. In cold weather, however, they 
sought the southern slopes of hills. In time of danger, they either camped on high 
bluffs overlooking a river—strategic spots for observing the movements of the 
enemy—or fled to hilly country where they could more easily be concealed.”* 

Among the Lipan Apache the skin tipi was used more frequently than any 
other type of dwelling. It was constructed by first setting a number of light poles 
in the ground in a circle. The narrower ends of these were lashed together at the 
top, leaving a smoke-hole. Next, bison skins dressed on both sides, or occasionally 
bear skins, were spread over this framework. An opening was left on one side 
for a door; this had a special skin cover. The smaller tipis were occupied by only 
three or four persons; the larger ones, which were usually more numerous, housed 
ten to twelve individuals.”* 

Spanish sources note that the Lipan also built huts by bending over or arching 
a number of branches or slender poles. However, no clear description of these 
dwellings is given. Occasionally, both huts and tipis were found in the same en- 
campment.”” The brush lodges were frequently abandoned when the Indians left 
to hunt the bison or feared an enemy attack. The tipis, on the other hand, were 
dismantled and transported by the horses and mules, the heavier poles serving 
as travois. Finally, a few families appear to have lived from time to time out in 


the open without even a simple lean-to for protection.”” 
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Buckelew mentions a large rectangular shelter which was erected specifically 
for a dance. This was reportedly fifty feet long and thirty feet wide. The side 
walls were of twigs and brush. Both ends of the structure, however, were left 
open.”* 

Before a new dwelling was occupied, it was “blessed” by the shaman. While 
conducting his rites, he reportedly “assumed the form of a buffalo.” Afterwards, 
a ceremonial dance was held.** 

Inside the Lipan dwelling a fire was kept burning in cold weather. The occu- 
pants sat on antelope hides spread on the ground. Beds, which were slightly raised 
from the floor, were made by laying down boughs of cedar or pine and covering 
these with a layer of leaves or straw two or three inches thick. This stuffing was 
changed at intervals. On top of it were spread, fur-side up, a number of soft 
skins. The customary procedure was to roll up in one of these, lie down on the 
bed, and cover the body with another hide. When on the trail at night, a Lipan 
Indian made a sleeping pallet by setting the horse’s saddle blanket on the ground 
and covering it with a bison skin robe.*” 

Weapons. The bow and arrow was the most important weapon and remained 
so even after firearms were readily obtainable. Bows were made from well-seasoned 
mulberry, cedar, or screwbean wood. Both the simple- or self-bow and the bow 
strengthened with sinew were used. The first was about four feet long, and was 
shaped into a simple arc or an arc with slightly recurved ends. On the other hand, 
the sinew-backed bow characteristically had a double curve. Sinews for this bow 
were obtained from the hind leg of a horse and were extracted by means of an awl. 
After the transverse fibers had been removed, the longitudinal fibers which re- 
mained were combed until they were soft and loose. A number of these were 
moistened in the mouth and placed along the back of the bow. They were tied 
on with other sinew strings or attached by means of glue made by boiling a cow’s 
horn with a piece of deerhide.” 

To make the bowstring, three or four bison, cattle, or deer sinews were twisted 
together. One end of the bowstring was tied to an end of the bow; the other ter- 
minated in a loop which slipped over the opposite end of the bow to facilitate 
unstringing the weapon when it was not being used.” 
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Arrow shafts were of hard, well-seasoned wood and characteristically had 
four longitudinal flutings. Generally, three feathers were tied to the nock end by 
means of sinew strings; to the opposite end was affixed an iron point. The shafts 
were straightened by simply passing them between the teeth. Also, it was the prac- 
tice to stain the arrows red by dipping them in animal blood. Buckelew notes that 
arrows used in warfare were sometimes poisoned, but he fails to mention the 
specific substance used."* Hoffman, however, states that the Lipan dipped them 
in the sap of Yucca angustifola, a non-poisonous plant which nonetheless was be- 
lieved to have a “mystic power.” Finally, the bow and the arrows were carried 
in cylindrical quivers of deer, calf, or mountain-lion skin. These were usually 
about four feet long and were worn suspended from the left shoulder by a strap.** 

The lance was important both in hunting and in war. This was ten to twelve 
feet long and consisted of an iron point set in a wooden shaft, held by a brass 
ferrule. In addition, the Lipan used pikes, spears, and long-bladed steel knives.” 
Guns, powder, and bullets were regularly obtained through trade. In late times, 


however, they learned from the Whites how to manufacture their own gun- 
66 


powder. 

The Lipan Apaches made oval shields with a convex front; these had dimen- 
sions of approximately two by three feet. To make the shield, a piece of wet cow- 
hide was tightly stretched, then allowed to dry for several days. Next the hair 
was removed by scraping. An oval piece about two feet wide and three feet long 


was cut out of the dressed hide and soaked in water. A shallow depression cor- 
responding exactly to the desired shape of the shield was dug in the ground and 
the bottom lined with grass; the wet skin was placed in this and was smoothed 
and patted until thoroughly dry. The shield was then removed from its mold, and 
two slits were cut on each long side for the insertion of buckskin loops. Finally, a 
large oval piece of buckskin was placed over the front of the shield and the over- 
lapping edges drawn behind; this buckskin cover was pulled tight by means of a 
drawstring, leaving the face of the shield very smooth. 
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An Indian held the shield before his body by placing his left arm through both 
of the buckskin side-loops. Thus, he was quite well protected except while deliver- 
ing an arrow. Rifle shot, unless it hit “dead center,” usually glanced off these 
convex shields. The Lipan also covered their horses with a kind of “armor” con- 
sisting of a number of hard, untanned bison skins.” 

Containers. The Lipan Apache wove small-mouthed jug-shaped baskets which 
were coated inside and out with pitch. These reportedly had a capacity of five to 
six gallons and were used for carrying and storing water. A woman carried the 
water jug on her back by passing a long rawhide strap under the bottom and 
through the two side-loops. The strap was then crossed over the shoulders, one 
end of it being held in each hand. (A similar method was used by the women in 
carrying bundles of wood.) 

Nothing is known of pottery among the Lipan except for a clay vessel drum 
which had a deerhide stretched across the mouth.”® The Indians also used as con- 
tainers, wooden bowls and water bags made of skins or from the stomach or in- 
testines of an animal. In addition, provisions for travel were placed inside a 
carefully stripped-off, complete deerskin or wrapped in large pieces of hide. These 
bundles were carried on the backs of horses and mules and, when streams had 
to be crossed, were floated on the water, guided by swimmers. An individual car- 
ried supplies wrapped in skins by passing his arms through holes cut in the ends 
of the bundle and raising this to his back.” 

Horse trappings. Other items of material culture were saddles, bridles, bits, 
spurs, quirts, lariats, and saddle blankets of bison or antelope hide with the hair 
left on.** To make the saddle, two forked pieces of “hackberry” (probably 
juniper) were set about two feet apart on the animal’s back and joined by two 
flat pieces of the same material which served as the seat of the saddle. A cover 
of green rawhide was then tightly fitted over the framework and sewed with 
buckskin thongs; when dry it became very rigid. The saddle was held in place by 
a girth. Finally, a pommel was carved from the front fork and stirrups made to 
fit the whole foot. Pack saddles were similar to riding saddles, except that they 
lacked pommel and stirrups.** Saddles stuffed with straw were also reported.** 


68 Idem, p. 118; Ynforme del Governador, op. cit., f. 45; Diario . . . de Vgalde, op. cit., 
f. 165. 

69 Dennis, op. cit., pp. 115-116, 123. 

70 Idem, p. 106. 

71 Idem, pp. 43, 59-60, 72, 98; Page, op. cit., p. 111; Foreman, op. cit., p. 96. 

72 Dennis, op. cit., pp. 74, 110, 116; Ramon de Castro to Conde de Revilla Gigedo, July 
21, 1791, Archivo General y Publico de México, Provincias Internas, vol. 224, pt. 1, £. 32. 

73 Dennis, op. cit., p. 74. 

74 Texas State Times (Austin, Texas), September 8, 1855, p. 2. 
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THE LIFE CYCLE 


Concerning the Lipan Apache life cycle, only brief descriptions of customs 
connected with childbirth, child-rearing, marriage, and death are available in 
the historical records. 

A woman in labor assumed a kneeling position while an assistant held her 
firmly by the shoulders. If some difficulty arose an old woman merely washed 
her with several jars of cold water. Immediately after the child was born, the 
umbilical cord was severed four inches from the body, first having been tied off 
at about an inch and a half. The placenta was thrown where no animals would 
find it. After the mother had bathed herself, the infant was washed with warm 
water carried in a bison horn. It was then held up in turn to “the four points 
of the compass” and also “shown to the sun.” When it was just a few days old 
the father named it after some natural object, such as an animal, stone, tree, or 
flower.”® 

The mother was not supposed to nurse the child until it was at least two days 
old. Only after four days could she leave the house. A cradle-board was specially 
made for the infant when it was four days old. This was constructed by stretch- 
ing an elaborately beaded buckskin over a wooden frame and lacing the ends 
together in front. Before it was placed inside, the child was wrapped in a cloth 
and laid on a skin covered with certain “weeds” called tlo-til-spai. It was kept in 
the cradle during the day but was taken out at night to sleep with the mother.” 

Only scattered bits of information are available on the rearing of children. 
A disobedient child was doused with water but seldom beaten. Also, it was part 
of the training of youths to roll naked in the snow, to expose themselves to the 
burning sun, and in general to risk danger. They were eligible to become war- 
riors at about eighteen years of age." 

To secure a wife a man first asked permission of the girl’s father, brother, 
or other male relative. Before giving his approval, this individual was supposed 
to consult with his own wife. If both agreed, preparations were made for the 
wedding. First, however, the suitor was required to present gifts of horses, bison 
skins, or firearms to the girl’s parents.** 

The Lipan Apache marriage ceremony seems unique. First a large cowhide 
was spread on the ground, fur-side down. Heated stones were placed in it to 
make it curl into a “basin,” which was then partially filled with water. Holding 


75 Descripcion, op. cit.; Hrdlicka, op. cit., pp. 58, 74; Relacion de las Misiones, op. cit., 
f. 136. 

76 Dennis, op. cit., p. 92; Hrdlizka, op. cit., pp. 58, 74. 

77 Descripcién, op. cit.; Bollaert, op. cit., pp. 277-278. 

78 Descripcion, op. cit.; Affleck, op. cit., p. 305. 
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hands, the bride and groom stepped into the skin receptacle and walked around 
in the water for a while. After the nuptials, a ceremonial dance was held and the 
couple presented with furnishings for their new home.”® 

Contrary to the statements of Opler and Gifford, polygyny was permitted 
and practiced. Usually, however, it was limited to the chiefs and most outstand- 
ing warriors.*° Little information on family life is extant. However, husbands 
were reported to be extremely jealous. Adultery on the part of the wife was 
punished by cutting off the ears or end of the nose, by beating with sticks, and 
even by death. Occasionally the husband simply left his wife and joined another 
Lipan band.” 

Apparently these Indians believed in life after death: a Lipan was buried 
with food, water, and weapons for his journey to the afterworld. A chief or a 
warrior was dressed in his best clothing, and many of his possessions were broken 
up and buried with him. Often his favorite horses were shot over the grave and 
also interred. The burial site was covered with several alternating layers of earth 
and brush. Sometimes grass was scattered over this and an archway of branches 
formed to serve as a shelter for the grave. If death occurred away from camp 
—in battle or on the trail—the body was simply left in a cave or deposited in a 
thicket or hole in the ground.** 

Mourning ceremonies lasted a whole night and were marked by profuse 
weeping on the part of relatives. The widow usually shaved the hair from her 
head and went into seclusion for a number of days. The entire band participated 
in mourning ceremonies for a chief or a warrior.” 


SOCIAL LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


Religious and medicinal practices. The historical accounts indicate that the 
Lipan Apache believed in a “supreme power.” Also, they “worshipped” the sun, 
the moon, and the stars. An individual chose a certain star for himself and named 
it; in time of need he directed prayers to it. In addition, the Lipan had shamans 
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who claimed personal contact with a number of lesser spirits.“* Other duties of 
the shamans were to “bless” a new dwelling, to determine whether a bison hunt 
should be undertaken, to prognosticate the approach of enemies, and to assist 
in directing the warriors in battle. Also, these individuals were said to perform 
skillful tricks, such as the handling of snakes, and to cause and prevent both 
floods and droughts.** No mention is made of the use of special structures by 
the shamans. However, they carried with them “idols” fashioned from stuffed 
skins with the faces painted to resemble human beings. These were focal points 
in a common religious rite in which the Indians filled their pipes with tobacco 
and other herbs and blew smoke toward the idols.”° 

The shamans also engaged in “curing,” making use of medicinal herbs.** In 
addition, each family had its own collection of herbs for treating a number of 
ailments, including rattlesnake bite. The twigs of Hedeoma reverchoni were 
rubbed in the hands and the aroma inhaled as a remedy for headache. Artemisia 
dracunculoides provided roots which were pounded and mixed with water, then 
applied to bruises and fractures to prevent swelling. Infusions for the treat- 
ment of fever were prepared from the bark of the wild cherry tree. The Lipan 
were also said to be skillful in setting bones. Finally, rough kneading and mas- 
saging of the abdomen by an old woman was a standard treatment for indi- 
gestion.** 


Political organization. Typically, the Lipan were organized into a number 
of politically autonomous bands. Individuals seem to have been free to move 
from one to another.”’ In the eighteenth century, particularly, these bands 
scattered widely to obtain food and thus had little contact with each other except 
during major deer and bison hunting expeditions. The earlier records note that 
each band was led by a chief. However, later accounts mention both a war chief 
and a civil chief, the latter generally exercising the greater authority. In addi- 


tion, there were a number of lesser chiefs.*” 


No evidence was found for the existence of a Lipan chief for the entire 
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tribe. During the 1780’s, the Spaniards attempted to unite the Lipan Apache on 
a tribal basis under the leadership of the chief of the Lipillan, a Texas Apache 
group.”’ This move was unsuccessful, however, for the various Lipan bands 
were at that time forming two loose aggregations—the Upper and the Lower 
divisions. This schismatic process was intensified during the Mexican Revolution 
and reached its peak in the Texas-Mexican conflict, when the two large groups 
joined opposing sides under the leadership of two main chiefs who rallied most 
of the people about them. After the hostilities, however, a number of lesser chiefs 
broke off to form new bands.”* 

Chiefs were usually chosen by the group on the basis of certain personal qual- 
ities held to be desirable in a leader, e.g., bravery and experience. Also, a type of 
hereditary chieftainship seems to have existed. Lesser chiefs were sometimes sons, 
sons-in-law, or nephews of the principal chiefs, and achieved the rank of head 
chief upon the death of the latter. Some leaders “retired” when they grew old; 
however, they were consulted in all matters of import and still wielded much 
authority. In some cases, if a band became displeased with a chief, it forced 
him to relinquish his position.”* 

W arfare. War-making was a vital part of Lipan Apache life. In the first 
place, a man’s prestige was greatly enhanced by a display of courage in battle.”* 
Secondly, the desire to avenge the death of a warrior was a strong incentive to 
launching an attack upon the enemy; even the chiefs were sometimes unable to 
restrain the relatives and friends of the deceased from taking this step.” Eco- 
nomic considerations were especially significant as a cause of war. Many of the 
early documents refer to the deep-seated animosity between the Lipan and the 
Comanche which grew out of competition for possession of the rich bison lands 
of western Texas. During a period of more than a century, the Comanche and 
their allies carried on a veritable “war of extermination” against the Lipan 
Apache.” No limit seems to have been placed by either side on the destruction 
91 Oficios y respuestas del Comandante General del Oriente Dn. Juan Vgalde sobre Mes- 
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of property and the taking of lives. This struggle, then, had few of the elements 
of a “game,” such as characterized Plains Indian warfare. Finally, both economic 
and political factors led to conflict with the White man.** 

Theoretically, any warrior could organize a war party or a raid for horses. 
He merely announced his intention, and whoever wished to join him could do so. 
The night before an assault against the enemy, the Lipan held a dance. Shortly 
afterwards, the old women withdrew to a distance for mourning rites which 
lasted the entire night."* The next day the warriors set out on horseback in small 
groups. The individual who had first proposed the expedition was usually its 
leader; however, this leadership was effective only for the duration of the raid. 
Frequently the shaman accompanied the war party in a position of some authority. 
Also, women—particularly the wives of chiefs—went with the men on some of 
their forays.” 

The Lipan seem to have been well informed about the movements of other 
Indian tribes and of the Spanish and American forces. In this they were aided 
by smoke signals and by messengers sent by other Eastern Apache groups. In addi- 
tion, the Lipan regularly sent out scouts in relays on reconnaissance missions. 
When an enemy attack seemed imminent, the warriors stood ready beside their 
best horses, while the women and children mounted the other horses and fled to 
the hills. When the Lipan themselves attacked, they relied heavily upon surprise 
assaults by small groups, often at night. Then they quickly withdrew, leaving 
Comanche arrows or other items to confuse their pursuers.'”” 

Immediately after a successful battle, portions of the slain victims, particu- 
larly if they were Comanches, were cut off and eaten. Scalps were taken, and 
captives—either men or women—were led back to camp for the victory celebra- 
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tion. After the group had arrived at the Lipan village, the warrior who had 
seized an enemy captive delivered him to the chiefs, who “tortured” him for a 
while. Next the prisoner was pushed into the fire, but quickly removed to be 
stabbed with sharp-pointed instruments or burned with hot coals. Some of the 
old men and old women played a prominent role in the proceedings, cutting off 
pieces of flesh and then roasting and eating them.'’' When night came, the 
old women again withdrew to a point outside the camp, where they sang in 
a solemn ceremony.'”* 

On the appointed day, the Indians carefully washed the captive and then led 
him in a procession, singing military songs. Next the prisoner was bound to a 
tree or specially prepared post. Young boys, as part of their training in the 
handling of enemy captives, were expected to shoot arrows into the victim for a 
time. Afterwards, the men assisted in killing him with the bow and arrow or with 
pikes, lances, or knives. Immediately, sometimes before he was actually dead, 
the onlookers rushed up and literally tore him apart, hacking off pieces of flesh 
which were roasted or eaten raw. Afterwards, the head chief commended the 
captor, and those who had participated in the orgy presented the latter with 
horses, rifles, tanned deerskins, or bison-skin robes.'”* 

A scalp dance has also been reported: this may have constituted part of the 
victory ceremony.'”* 

Special raids were undertaken for White boy captives, generally under ten 
years of age, who could be made to perform the drudgery about the camp. A 
boy captive was usually “adopted” by the warrior who had seized him. Upon 
arriving at the Lipan village, the prisoner was struck by his captor’s wife, then 
also by the children and old women, who lined up for this purpose in order of 
age. Next his prospective foster-mother drew the edge of a knife several times 
across his throat, just touching the skin. Afterwards, his face and body were 
painted, his ears were pierced for earrings, and he was dressed in Lipan clothing. 
From that time on, he was expected to call his owner and his owner’s wife 
“father” and “mother,” and their children “brother” and “sister.” * 

Miscellaneous customs. A Lipan dance held in the large open-ended brush 
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shelter has been described by Buckelew. In this ceremony, the Indians rattled 
long chains of disc-shaped bones, struck pairs of smooth sticks together, or beat 
pottery-vessel drums. A Lipan warrior dressed in a cowhide or a bison skin and 
wearing a set of horns on his head danced for a time, then was chased out by 
the members of the audience, who stripped him of his costume. However, he 
soon returned to repeat the performance, dressed in quite different attire.'°* In 
another ceremony, rows of women and girls danced with slow, rocking steps 
while some individuals sang and others rattled gourds or beat on stiff bison 
hides."”* 

Lipan men spent much of their time smoking cigarettes made by rolling 
tobacco in a sotol shuck. Other favorite pastimes were gambling, playing cards, 
drinking whiskey, horse racing, and target practice with the bow and arrow. 
Young boys imitated the warriors in sham battles fought with shields and dimin- 
utive bows with blunt arrows.'”” 


CONCLUSIONS 

The historical materials have clarified the cultural position of the Lipan 
Apache by bringing to light certain traits which were not known to be Lipan 
and by providing specific details concerning aspects of their culture which were 
merely mentioned by Opler or Gifford. Those anthropologists who have at- 
tempted to place them in their proper culture area have overemphasized the 
Plains orientation of these Indians.'’’ Thus, Gifford wrote that the Lipan 
Apache were “definitely a Plains rather than a Southwestern people.” '' Kroeber, 
in commenting upon Gifford’s material, described them as an aberrant Athabas- 
can group and felt that a number of the similarities between the Mescalero and 
the Lipan had resulted from acculturation during the reservation period.'"' 

It is significant that Gifford’s conclusion concerning Lipan culture was to a 


considerable degree based upon the fact that no evidence was found for the 


existence of certain traits which were common to all (or almost all) the other 
Southwestern Apaches.''* 
chieftainship; the role of the shamans in curing, making and stopping rain, and 


Among these are: agriculture; polygyny; hereditary 


the handling of snakes; the pottery-vessel drum with skin cover; and the pitched 
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basketry water bottle. But the historical materials reveal that the Lipan actually 
did possess these traits in pre-reservation times. Also, they resembled the other 
Apaches of the Southwest in their ceremonial life, general political organization, 
and patterns of warfare. And although the Lipan Indians were “Plains-like” in 
their dependence upon the bison and their use of the skin tipi, skin clothing, and 
the sinew-backed bow, these same traits were found among the Mescalero and 
the Jicarilla, groups usually classified as Southwestern Apache. Thus, we may 
conclude that because of their close affiliation with the other Southwestern Atha- 
bascan tribes, the Lipan Apache rightfully belong in the culture area of the 
Southwest. 


Austin, Texas 





THE MANUFACTURE OF COPPER BELLS 
FOUND IN SOUTHWESTERN SITES 


F. G. HAWLEY 


ROM TIME TO TIME small copper bells have been found in Pueblo 

ruins of the Southwest. Most of these occur in south-central and eastern 
Arizona; a lesser number come from the western portion of the state, and some 
from western New Mexico. None are reported from other parts of the United 
States, but many of the same type are found in Mexico, especially in the south- 
western section, and in Central America. 

In shape these bells somewhat resemble sleigh bells, but usually are smaller 
and with much thinner walls. There is an eyelet or handle at the top; a small 
pebble or less often a pellet of copper makes the clapper. The sound made by 
the best-preserved is about midway between that of a sleigh bell and that of a 
rattle. 

The copper of these bells is surprisingly pure, equaling that produced by 
modern refineries. A few years ago the author made the following chemical 
analysis of a representative bell found at Gila Pueblo near Globe, Arizona: 


Copper Cu 99.63"; 
Iron Fe 0.10 
Zinc Zn 0.05 
Lead Pb 0.02 
Tin Sn —-- 
Arsenic and 

Antimony As and Sb Trace 
Silver Ag 0.001 
Gold Au Trace 


99.801°; 

Microscopic tests made by B. H. McLeod showed conper sulfide and copper 
oxide were present, but both were very low. 

The presence of these bells in the United States is peculiar in that metal- 
working by prehistoric tribes has not been reported for the Southwest, and bells 
are unknown farther east where hammered copper artifacts occur. Archaeologists 
as well as laymen have found themselves puzzling over the distribution, period, 
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origin, and method of manufacture of these bells. A resumé of finds offers some 
clarification to the first two questions.’ , 

The following tabulated list of finds, which includes about half of the known 
sites, is selected as being fairly representative of the location and number of bells 
found. More than half of the finds come from Pueblo territory, a lesser number 
from Hohokam locations, and only a few from Mogollon sites. 


Number 
of bells Site 


28 Snaketown 


Casa Grande 
Casa Grande 
Los Muertos 
(Phoenix) 


Tularosa River 


Tonto Basin 


Kinishba 

(Fort Apache) 
Togetsoge 
(near Miami) 
Miami area 
Miami area 
Livingstone 
(Roosevelt Lake) 
Gila Pueblo 
(Globe) 


Mammoth 
Wupatki 


Point of Pines 
(Nantack Mts.) 
Chavez Pass 


Reported by 


Gladwin, Haury, 
Sayles, and Gladwin 


Fewkes 
Gladwin 
Haury 

Hough 

Hough 
Cummings 
Schmidt 

Dr C. M. Cron 
F. G. Hawley 
Dr C. M. Cron 


Gladwin 


Haury 


Sayles 


Fewkes 


Reference 


Snaketown 


Casa Grande, Arizona 
Excavation at Casa Grande 
Excavation at Los Muertos 


Ancient Pueblos of the 
Upper Gila 

Ancient Pueblos of the 
Upper Gila 

Kinishba 


Boyce Thompson 
Expedition 
Personal communication 


Bead Mountain Pueblos 


Personal communication 
Personal communication 


A Large Pre-Columbian 
Copper Bell 

Museum of Northern 
Arizona (unpublished) 


Personal communication 


Two Summers’ Work 


1 For a more complete list and descriptions, see Withers, 1946, figs. 6 and 7 
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Little Colorado Fewkes Two Summers’ Work 
Four Mile Ruin Fewkes Two Summers’ Work 
Aztec, N. Mex. Morris Aztec Ruin 

Pueblo Bonito = Judd Unpublished 

(Chaco Canyon) 

Pueblo del Pepper Pueblo Bonito 
Arroyo 

Cameron Creek Bradfield Cameron Creek 
(Mimbres) 

Near Chiri- Mrs C. L. Tanner Personal communication 
cahua Mts. 


Near Marana Mrs R. G. Vaughn Personal communication 


Many of these bells, as well as others from different locations, may be seen 
at the Arizona State Museum at Tucson, Arizona. 

The number of bells found in Arizona and New Mexico probably exceeds 
150: Allison Withers lists 109 from 42 sites in these two states, and other finds 
have since come to light. Presumably some have been found by pot hunters and 
were never recorded. The majority belong to the period of Pueblo III; some 
are earlier, and some are of Pueblo IV.* Those of the Cron and Hawley col- 
lections, from the Miami area, were found in association with Roosevelt Black 
on White and Pinto Polychrome, late Pueblo III wares.* 

A few years ago some archaeologists believed that bells of the Southwest 
were of local manufacture: this opinion was based on spectrographic tests made 
on bells from both Arizona and Mexico.‘ It is now realized that, although spectro- 
graphic analysis is accurate qualitatively, it is not always reliable in determining 
small differences in amounts of most elements. Most of the copper minerals 
found near the surface in both Arizona and Mexico, and hence usually 
oxidized, are comparatively pure and contain the same foreign elements in small 
but somewhat varying amounts. In areas both north and south of the interna- 
tional border, these impurities vary in different mines and even in different parts 
of the same mine, a condition which diminishes the reliability of spectrographic 
analysis in determining original provenience of the ore from which the metal 
of bells was derived. 


Almost all archaeologists now agree that the bells were made in Mexico and 


2 Withers, 1946 
3 Hawley, 1932, pp. 227-236 
4 Gladwin, Haury, Sayles, and Gladwin, 1937, p. 164 
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were brought north by prehistoric trade. There are several reasons for this 
belief.° There are no high-grade minerals suitable for primitive metallurgy in 
or near the Hohokam territory, and although these people did many remarkable 
things, there is no indication that they worked in copper. Moreover, except for 
the bells found on a single necklace at Snaketown and those from one grave at 
Marana, only a few bells have been reported for all the Hohokam territory. 
Some of the bells found in other localities of the Southwest date after the decline 
of Hohokam culture, but nowhere in the area are they common enough to sug- 
gest local manufacture. 

The cultures of southern Mexico, Central America, and western South 
America surpassed those farther to the north in mechanical developments. In 
metallurgy, many small, intricate castings in gold, copper, bronze, and gold 
alloyed with copper were made. There were figurines of human beings and ani- 
mals, as well as of bells, axes, celts, etc. In central and western Mexico the 
Tarascans and nearby tribes made similar artifacts, although less intricate and 
rarely of gold or bronze. Early hypotheses that the bells found in the Southwest 
were made by hammering have been dropped for reasons to be discussed later. 
It is now realized that the bells were cast, even though this was a complicated 
and difficult process. Only a people with considerable mechanical ability and 
with knowledge acquired by long practise in this technique could have performed 
the delicate operation. If the Indians of Arizona had cast bells, they probably 
would have cast other artifacts, such as axes, celts, ornaments, etc., as well; but 
nothing of this sort is found. Bells undoubtedly were highly valued and, being 
light in weight, were ideal for long distance barter. Axes, celts, etc., would have 
been heavy to carry so far. 

Bells are more common in Mexico and Central America than in the South- 
west. Ekholm found 114 bells in graves at Guasave, Sinaloa,’ and in the tombs 
of Monte Alban Caso found hundreds of small copper, silver, and gold bells.* 
At Chichen Itza, Edward Thompson found hundreds of copper bells and some 
of gold.” E. B. Sayles reports that many are found in Chihuahua.’° 

The characteristics of Mexican bells and those of the Southwest are prac- 
tically the same. Most bells from both areas are spherical, one inch or less in 
diameter, and usually without decoration. A lesser number are more elongated 


5 Haury, 1947, pp. 80-32. 

6 Holmes, 1887, p. 10; Lothrop, 1952, pp. 11, 12; Lumholez, vol. 2, chap. 24 and p. 414. 
7 Ekholm, 1942, pp. 97-100. 

8 Covarrubias, 1946, p. 179. 

9 Lothrop, 1952, pp. 87, 89. 

10 E. B. Sayles, personal communication. 
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but otherwise similar. A few are pear-shaped and considerably larger, two and 
a half to three inches long, and with decorative designs consisting of low ridges, 
usually in parallel series, sometimes referred to as “wire work” (Plate 1, B, and 
Fig. 1, a). 

One large bell in the Hawley collection and another in that of Dr C. M. 
Cron (both purchased in Mexico and reported to have come from the Tarascan 
area), as well as many bells on exhibit in the National Museum in Mexico City, 
are similar to the bell found at Mammoth, Arizona," and to that from Delgar 
Ranch in New Mexico.’* Many of the bells from the Southwest and from Mexico 
show a short lug or tip on the suspension eye; this is a remnant left from the 
casting operation (Fig. 1, a).’*All of the bells are thin and all have the eyelet 
handle at a right angle to the base opening or slit. 

All bells show the effect of long burial by their thick coating of verdigris. 
In some, corrosion has penetrated through the walls of the bell. Many bells have 
been crushed or broken, and it seems probable that some were “killed” cere- 
monially, 

The precise method of manufacture of the bells has not been an easy one 
to determine. The former belief that they were of hammered sheet copper was 
based upon the thinness of their walls. Later examination of the metal with a 
metalographic microscope and using standard technique, proves that they were 
cast.'* 

When copper containing both oxide and sulfide is fused, the oxygen and 
sulfur combine to form sulfur dioxide gas, most of which escapes and so partly 
purifies the metal. Excess oxide will eliminate most of the sulfide, and excess 
sulfide will eliminate the oxide. However, the reaction never is quite complete 
unless the fusion is made in a vacuum; usually a small amount of each remains. 

When this copper is cast, small crystals of metallic copper, as well as small 
segregations of copper oxide and small spheres of copper sulfide form through- 
out the cooling metal. If this metal is polished and then etched and examined 
microscopically, the crystals may be seen to have approximately equal dimen- 
sions. The sulfide appears as small round inclusions. Native copper may have 
some of these characteristics. 

If copper containing these inclusions is hammered thinner and then etched, 


microscopic examination shows those inclusions as flattened flakes which give 





11 Haury, 1947, plate 9. 

12 Hough, 1914, p. 37. 

13 Lothrop, 1952, illustrations on pp. 88-91. 

14 McLeod in Gladwin, Haury, Sayles, and Gladwin, Appendix III 
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the piece a laminated appearance. This makes identification of hammered copper 
fairly easy. Some of the copper artifacts other than bells (chisels, knives, wire, 
etc.) from Mexico, undoubtedly were hammered, and all shaped copper objects 
from the northern United States and Canada were hammered. 

At present it seems quite certain that the prehistoric bells of America were 
cast by the cire perdue (lost wax) process.’® This idea is not new. In 1887 
Holmes"® published a bulletin on pre-Columbian metallic artifacts from Chiriqui, 
many of which were gold and copper bells. After considerable investigation he 
concluded that most of them had been made by casting, and that this had been 
done by a process using a model of some plastic material such as “clay, dough, 
or wax” and a clay mold. In other places in the same publication he mentions 
wax only as the probable model. 

Many of his illustrations show coiled “wire work”; he thinks even this was 
cast, an opinion in which we concur today. An outstanding example of this 
type of decoration made by casting is illustrated in Lumholtz’s drawing of a 
Tarascan bell or rattle in which “wire work” covering the entire surface of the 
object represents the patterned carapace of a turtle.'’ 

Anyone with experience in copper metallurgy will readily realize the difficulties 
that must be overcome in casting small delicate objects such as these bells. For 
a primitive people working without iron tools, such manufacture is remarkable. 
The cire perdue process was used for making small metal objects during the 
Renaissance period in Europe and is known to have been used in ancient North 
Africa, India, China, etc.; it is still being used in many places for small objects. 
At first thought, the process does not appear complicated. The layman may pic- 
ture the craftsman making a figure of the object in wax, surrounding it with a 
mixture of damp sand and clay or the like, drying it, and then heating the clay 
to volatilize or burn out the wax. Melted copper is then poured into the space 
formerly occupied by the wax, the mold is cooled, and the bell is broken out. 

In actuality, a number of very real difficulties are encountered in the process, 
especially when working under primitive conditions. Charcoal, which the natives 
of America undoubtedly had, can be made to produce a hot fire, but unless a 
forced draft is used, the fire will not have the temperature required to melt 
copper in a crucible. A draft could have been furnished through use of some 
crude form of blow pipe or by vigorous use of a fan. Pure copper is more difh- 
cult to melt than that containing some impurity. The presence of a small amount 





15 Lothrop, 1952, p. 85. 
16 Holmes, 1887, p. 10. 
17 Lumholez, 1902, vol. 2, p. 414. 
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of oxide somewhat reduces the melting point, and addition of sulfide reduces it 
even more. Sulfide also reduces the surface tension and thus makes casting slightly 
easier, but too much sulfur makes copper brittle. Chemical analysis of bells from 
Arizona and from Mexico show a small but definite amount of sulfur. Most of 
the surface copper minerals of both places is oxidized and almost free of sulfide; 
and McLeod, who has covered the problem in some detail, concludes that some 
sulfide was intentionally added to the material from which the bells were to be 
cast.'* Even when the sulfur content is correct, the melting point of the copper 
and the heat conductivity still is high. The copper, therefore, will not run into a 
narrow opening unless the mold is as hot as the molten copper. McLeod has 
suggested that mold and crucible were made as a unit, the former above and the 
latter below, with connection by a narrow passage.'” This would be a very 
practical solution to the problem of pouring from a hot crucible into a hot mold, 
particularly as it seems very unlikely that a separate crucible could be adequately 
manipulated with nothing more efficient than green wood tongs. 

Examination indicates that the bell was cast upright; the melted copper 
passed from the crucible to the narrow conduit leading into the handle of the 
bell, through this and on into the thin walls of the bell itself. 

Some details of the method used in prehistoric casting may never be known, 
but an approximation of the general points of the procedure as it must have been 
passed from artisan to artisan may be outlined. 

First, select the pebble to become the clapper; surround this with a damp 
mixture of clay, sand, and some ground charcoal, the latter insuring less tendency 
of this covering material to adhere to the copper and pebble. Mold this coating 
to the size and shape of the hollow to be inside the bell. When this is dry, build 
the wax replica of the bell upon it by spreading melted wax upon the clay form 
in a coating as thick as the resonator of the bell is to be. This wax coating must 
correspond in every detail of size, thickness, and decoration to the bell desired. 
A bare space must be left at the bottom for the slit. 

Next, roll out two thin rods of wax and bend one to form a handle. Fuse 
this handle to the top of the wax resonator and the second piece to the top of 
the handle to project upward an inch or so. This is the model for the conduit 
through which the melted copper will enter the mold. 

Now, apply to the wax body any decoration desired by laying on narrow 
“strings” or “wires” of wax, warmed enough to adhere firmly but still retain 
their shape. Cool, and when the wax is firm enough, apply a mixture of clay, 


18 Gladwin, et al 1937, Appendix III; Kelly, 1945, Appendix IT 
19 Gladwin, et al., 1937, Appendix III, p. 280 
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sand, and ground charcoal, porus enough to permit air to diffuse through it. 
This coating outside of the wax bell must adhere firmly to that inside the bell 
where the slit permits these two parts of the mold to join at the bottom. The 
outer walls of the mold should be about half as thick as the bell diameter, and 
the top should be built up some two inches beyond the top of the wax bell to 
form a narrow crucible which will hold the copper to be melted. The small rod 
of wax which is the model for the conduit must project up from the handle and 
into the bottom of the crucible. 


_— 
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Fig. 1. a, Large Mexican bell with “wire work” decoration, showing the projecting duct on 
top of the handle; 6, Cross-section of crucible and mold with included pebble. 


When this combination crucible-mold has dried, it should be heated until 
much of the wax is absorbed in the porous mold and the rest is volatilized or 
burned out. A part of the wax will form carbon which remains largely in the 
pores of the mold. Later, this acts as a reducing agent and protects the copper 
and its sulfide from oxidation. 

The casting may now take place. The copper and a little powdered charcoal 
should be placed in the crucible and the crucible-mold placed upon a small clay 
pedestal and surrounded for several inches with lump charcoal. This may be 
confined with a few potsherds, but space must be left for an air draft. When 
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the charcoal is ignited, its heat should be increased by use of blowpipes or a fan 
until the copper has been melted and can be made to run into the mold, which 
is of the same temperature. 

When the crucible-mold has cooled it is broken away to expose the bell. The 
sandy mixture from inside the bell may then be removed by use of a thick copper 
wire, or a sliver of bone or hardwood. The pebble-clapper remains inside the 
bell. The stem of copper which has formed in the conduit leading from crucible 
to mold may be cut or filed off with a sharp or abrasive stone. 

These directions would cover all major problems except that of actually 
forcing the melted copper through the small conduit and into the space where 
the bell is to be formed. This was the most difficule and technical point to be 
solved by the early coppersmiths, for such openings in ancient bells were but one 
and one half mm or less in diameter. Molten copper has a high surface tension, 
and consequently resists flowing through narrow openings. Enough pressure 
probably could be furnished by the weight of the copper itself if its height or 
“head” in the crucible were sufficient. For the small amount of copper required 
for a bell, a narrow crucible two inches high should be ample. Building the mold 
of material porous enough to permit entrapped air to escape as the copper flows 
in is another requirement. 

S. K. Lothrop, in Metals from the Cenote of Sacrifice, quotes Sahagun who, 
writing shortly after the Conquest, gives a description of the method for casting 
gold; this seems to say that the melted gold was poured from a “spoon” into the 
mold.*° One must agree with Lothrop that the description is “rambling and 
obscure.” Some such method might be practical for casting some kinds of gold 
objects, but not for copper bells. 

After the greater part of the present article had been written, E. B. Sayles, 
curator of the Arizona State Museum, returned from a trip through Mexico, 
reporting that he had met there Seftor Jorge Cortes D, a silversmith of Oaxaca, 
who has been making excellent replicas of the Monte Alban jewelry. These ob- 
jects, including bells, he casts in silver by the lost wax method and then has them 
gold-plated by a local factory. As an experiment, Sayles requested the casting 
of a copper bell. A part of this operation he witnessed; the rest was described 
to him. Sayles explains: 


The bell was first shaped in beeswax and then placed in a one-piece mold of 
plaster of Paris, about the size of a clenched fist. This mold was provided with a 
small, funnel-like opening on the top side, leading through a very small passage to 
the wax bell. When ready for casting, the silversmith melted scraps of copper wire 


20 Lothrop, 1952, p. 16. 
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in a small iron crucible. The mold itself was heated in a metal bucket to burn out 
the wax. Charcoal, fanned by a palm-leaf fan, provided the necessary heat for both 
processes. 

When melted, the copper was poured into the mold. Then the bucket was 
twirled around the body of the silversmith by means of a small rope tied to the bail 
fof the bucket}. This furnished the centrifugal force necessary to cause the copper 
to flow through the small conduit. 


We yet have no data to indicate whether centrifugal force was used by 
the prehistoric coppersmiths of America in cire perdue casting. The method was 
unknown to the modern Oaxaca silversmith until suggested by officials of the 
Oaxaca Museum. With but a pottery vessel, rather than a metal bucket to hold 
the burning charcoal, the hot mold, and the melted copper, and with nothing 
more resistant to heat than a rope or rawhide sling with which to twirl the en- 
semble, the procedure might seem not only dangerous but impracticable. It 
would appear that there might have been some simpler solution for the pre- 
historic coppersmith of limited equipment to force the melted copper into the 
mold. 

With this in mind, an experiment depending upon a minimal knowledge of 
the principles of gaseous pressure was attempted. A one mm hole was drilled in 
the bottom of an ordinary assayer’s clay crucible about three inches high and two 
and a half wide. About ten grams of scrap copper were put into the crucible. This 
crucible was set into a second, and the two were heated until the copper was 
melted. Even when the crucibles were agitated by tapping, however, the copper 
refused to flow from the upper crucible through the duct into the lower one. 

At this point a smooth flat cover of wood was set upon the upper crucible 
and held down for about half a minute. Much flame immediately spurted from 
the joint, and upon removing the top crucible, all of the copper was found to 
have passed into the one below. The explanation was simple. When the wooden 
cover had burst into flame, hot expanding gas was generated. With the cover 
held down to insure the joint between cover and crucible being reasonably tight, 
the gas pressure above the copper was sufficient to force that molten material 
through the duct and into the second crucible, which took the place of a mold 
below. Whether the princ:ples involved were known to Indians or not is imma- 
terial, for any accidental or experimental placing of a combustible cover on top 
of the crucible holding the copper would result in such successful transference 
of the metal from one container to the other that the Indian would surely 
remember. 

The modern experiment was so encouraging that it was decided to try casting 
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a copper bell. A ball of clay and charcoal was dipped in melted beeswax; two 
applications were required to provide the necessary thickness. A bit of wax was 
tolled between the palms to form the slender rod to be used as handle and conduit 
mold. The ends were heated quickly and fused into place. No difficulties were 
encountered in manipulating the wax. The rest of the combination crucible-mold 
was made as previously described, except that the crucible was built one and a 
half inches high and of the same width rather than tall and narrow. The top was 
flat and smooth. A piece of dry wood equally flat and smooth was cut slightly 
larger than the crucible opening to form its cover. 

The mold was heated to dull redness to volatilize most of the wax and to 
burn out any residue. 

Casting began by placing in the crucible fifteen grams of small pieces of 
copper, together with some small lumps of charcoal to act as a reducing agent 
and prevent oxidizing. The open crucible-mold was placed in a gas furnace 
(modern replacement of the aboriginal charcoal fire, but producing no effects 
different from those of the open fire). In about twenty minutes the copper melted, 
but even after being left for some three minutes more, did not enter the duct 
leading to the mold. The wooden cover then was set over the top of the crucible 
and held down with moderate pressure. As in the first experiment, much flame 
streamed from around the joint, indicating that gas pressure was developing 
beneath the cover. 

The crucible-mold then was removed from the furnace and, after cooling, 
was broken away. A slightly imperfect but complete copper bell came to view. 
(Plate 1, C). 

An interesting side-light upon the gas pressure generated beneath the charring 
wooden lid appeared in two thin leaves of copper which were found projecting 
from the sides of the bell. Evidently narrow cracks had developed inside the 
mold, and the pressure had been sufficient to drive the copper even into these 
apertures, no thicker than a sheet of writing paper. In prehistoric manufacture, 
as in the work of the modern Oaxacan, the final step in finishing a bell consisted 
of smoothing off any surface irregularities. It may be surmised, however, that 
with less pressure upon the wooden lid, the molten copper never would have 
entered such fine cracks. 

In discussing with the author the difficulty of removing all of the clay-charcoal 
mixture from inside the bell, a problem possibly due to overheating, Dr E. W. 
Haury suggested the possibility that the Indians had used for a core a solid piece 
of charcoal carved or ground to shape. Such a core would be easier to remove. 
Dr A. V. Kidder, upon examining the laboratory-cast bell, commented that he 
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had seen a prehistoric bell which still contained a rather large piece of charcoal 
adhering inside the resonator. 

We cannot say that centrifugal force was or was not used in bell casting 
by the pre-Columbian Indians, but at least it now has been proved that the 
simpler technique of utilizing expanding hot gas beneath a cover could have 
served equally well in driving a material of high surface tension through a small 
conduit and into a mold below. In view of the relative simplicity of this latter 
technique, it appears that if it were known, it would probably be preferred. 
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SOCIO-CULTURAL CHANGE IN THE EASTERN CENTRAL 
HIGHLANDS OF NEW GUINEA’ 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT 


INTRODUCTION 


HE AREA with which this study is concerned lies partly within the Kain- 

antu Sub-district, partly within the Bena Sub-district administered from 
Goroka.* The latter, the largest European settlement in the New Guinea High- 
lands, and headquarters for the Eastern Highlands Administrative District, con- 
trols also a subsidiary post at Henganofi, near the Kainantu boundary in north- 
ern Kamano linguistic territory.* However, the main center for the dissemination 
of alien ideas in the region under discussion is Kainantu, with its administration 
base, its aerodrome, trade store, native hospital and gaol, and (five miles to the 
southeast) Aiyura Agricultural Experimental Station. In Kainantu itself is a 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission station, with a school where English is taught, 
and four miles southwest is Raipinka Lutheran Mission station. Like Aiyura, 
these two Mission stations were operating before the recent war; and both serve as 
centers for sending out native evangelists, with the aim of making converts and 
establishing a foothold in as many villages as possible. Today almost every village 
in both sub-districts, except in “restricted” or “uncontrolled” areas still closed 
to all but administration patrols, has its resident native evangelist belonging to 
either of these sects. 

The Kainantu region was first visited by Europeans in 1929-30, and an Ad- 
ministration base established shortly afterwards; a few prospectors also settled in 
the neighborhood. From then onwards until the beginning of the recent war, at- 
tempts were made to bring the surrounding villages, and those between Kainantu 
and Goroka, under full Government control. Greater attention was paid to the 
north, east, and west of Kainantu than to the disturbed areas to the south less 


1 A summarized version of this paper was read before Section F of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, August 25th, 1952, at Sydney. 

2 Field work was carried out by the writer from November 1951 to May 1952, while in 
receipt of an Ohio State Fellowship awarded by the International Federation of University 
Women, and under the auspices of the Research Committee of the University of Sydney, and 
by her husband (R. M. Berndt) under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of that 
University. 

3 Dr Reo Fortune has carried out work at Finintegu, near Henganofi. 
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than half a day’s journey, where intermittent fighting was known to be in progress. 
However, according to official records, the process of pacification was a slow one. 

By the time the recent war broke out, acceptance of European control was 
apparently complete in the villages about Kainantu. When civil control was re- 
laxed, however, and the European missionaries withdrew, inter-district and inter- 
village fighting was resumed. People formerly regarded as “controlled” refused 
now to acknowledge Administrative authority; and one officer met with sharp 
rebuke from A.N.G.A.U. headquarters when he tried to remedy the situation by 
burning houses, killing pigs, destroying gardens, and taking hostages, to persuade 
the villagers to report for census-taking during patrols.‘ Certain villages assisted, 
or threatened to assist the Japanese, parties of whom infiltrated briefly to the 
north of Kainantu during 1943. Others refused to help patrols with food or car- 
riers. Reports refer to the “nasty nature” of the natives about Kainantu, declared 
to be “the most truculent and difficult to handle of the whole of the tribes of the 
Purari plateau.” One officer’ describes the native situation as “extremely bad. 
. . . Fighting has been and still is . . . rife everywhere. It only goes to prove 
that the natives of this area have absorbed little—if any—Government influence 
over the past years . . . as with the slightest relaxation of control, they become 
unruly and revert back to their standards of the past. . . .” 

Administration authority was gradually re-established; and as part of this 
process the practice was introduced of employing local labor at Kainantu and 
Aiyura instead of relying, as before, on natives from regions farther west, such as 
Chimbu. Patrols began to push out, tentatively and with caution, into the “un- 
controlled” areas, where they met with a mixture of warm friendliness on the 
one hand, ambushes and defiance on the other. The civil Administration returned 
to the Eastern Highlands. European missionaries, Lutheran and Seventh Day 
Adventist, came back to resume control of their native evangelists; and prospec- 
tors again became active in the Kainantu region. Natives came drifting in to find 
work, to sell vegetables, to be hospitalized or gaoled, or to bring grievances for 
settlement in the official “courts.” Even men from the southern areas two and 
three days’ journey away, or more, whose knowledge of Europeans was based 
almost entirely on hearsay, came in to Kainantu to see for themselves what was 


happening there. 
LOCAL BACKGROUND 


Our fieldwork base was the village of Mairapa, two days’ walking distance 
~ 4 A/ Lieut Ewing, Patrol Report No. K1/1942-3 

5 A/Lieut Ewing to D.O., A.N.G.A.U., Ramu District, Report for month of May, 1943 

6 Capt Black, correspondence to A.A.G., A.N.G.A.U., Port Moresby, 19-3-43 

7 A/Lieut Ewing to D.O., A.N.G.A.U., Ramu District, Report for month of June, 1943 
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south of Kainantu, in the district (i.e. locally distinguished local unit, or “big 
name”) or K2gu. This, with four adjacent districts, makes up a small group of 
about 600 people speaking a language called Usurufa (Uturupa). Other and 
larger language groups (each containing a number of dialects) press it closely 
on three sides: about 12,000 Kamano or Kafe on the north and northwest; 15,000 
or so Jate on the west and southwest; and several thousand F):re on the east 
and south, stretching down into the restricted areas. Most of the Usurufa people 
therefore speak and understand at least one of these languages as well. Neverthe- 
less, their own remains the ordinary medium of conversation, and through it they 
acknowledge some formal sense of identity despite the fact that the language 
unit as such never functions as a corporate body. The ties of a shared language 
have been reinforced in some measure by intermarriage and temporary political 
alliances, especially in the case of neighboring districts; but bonds with adjoining 
districts belonging to other language groups are frequently just as close. Posses- 
sion of a common language, then, despite the expectation of continuity attaching 
to it, represents only a nominal and rather tenuous link which does not find 
expression in functionally significant terms. 

The same broad socio-cultural pattern, with certain variations, is or has been 
shared by the Kamano, Usurufa, F2:re and Jate linguistic groups (and appar- 
ently also by their northern and eastern neighbors, with whom we are not dealing 
here). Thus the Usurufa, apart from their language,” show no distinctive traits 
which would serve clearly to differentiate them from their neighbors. Even in 
respect of mythology, correlated as this is with local topographical features, there 
seem to be no significant differences in content or style throughout the area. In 
many cases each district (not language group as such) merely claims its own 
version of a more widely diffused myth. 

A preliminary account of the social organization of these groups is presented 
elsewhere,” and only a few points need be noted here. The basic social unit is 
the patri-lineage. Two or more of these, tracing descent to a common but unidenti- 
fied ancestor, form a co-resident clan which, with the wives of its members and 
various adherents, occupies a small village of perhaps a dozen, and usually less 
than twenty, houses. Land is normally owned by and inherited through the patri- 
lineage, shared among its living male mémbers, while wives and unmarried or 





8 Kamano and Jate are closely related, and Usurufa seems to show some similiarity to 
both in structure and vocabulary. Linguistic data from this area have not yet been analyzed. 

9 R. M. Berndt, Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fa:re Kinship of the Eastern Highlands of 
New Guinea: a Preliminary Account (Oceania, in press). 
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widowed female members undertake the greater part of its cultivation. Husband 
and wife have separate sleeping quarters, younger children living with their 
mothers, while initiated boys take up residence in the communal men’s house. A 
woman goes to live after marriage in her husband’s patri-village; in polygynous 
unions, which are approved but not universal, each wife has her own house and 
is allotted her own sections of gardening land. 

The preferred wife is a maternal or paternal cross-cousin. Ideally, too, she 
should belong to the same district, for where this was not the case the husband- 
wife relationship has been marked by severe tensions, arising from the almost 
constant state of inter-district hostility which broke out at intervals into open 
warfare. Broadly speaking, a wife was expected to show loyalty towards her 
brothers and other members of her own patri-lineage, rather than towards her 
husband and his patri-lineage—among whom—especially if childless, she repre- 
sented a potential source of danger. This attitude affected too the relationship of 
her sons with her brothers, their maternal uncles, with whom they were supposed 
to be on closely affectionate terms. 

The district and not the village was the warring unit, but even within the 
district there were certain weaknesses in the conventional facade of solidarity and 
codperation. Suspicion and jealousy among the war-leaders (the “big men”), who 
exercised authority within their patri-lineage and clan, were enhanced by strong, 
although formally unacknowledged, male sibling rivalry, and by the pattern of 
shifting alliances where bribery and the desire for vengeance were factors of 
equal importance. 

In this society, with its emphasis on male domination, men controlled and 
executed virtually all sacred and non-sacred ritual. They alone manipulated the 
sacred flutes, not to be seen by women; and they deliberated, in secret, on mat- 
ters of war and peace. A boy was prepared and trained to take part in warfare 
as a matter of course, and many of the sacred rites were associated with this. 
Men were expected to be aggressive, courageous, self-assertive, but quick to de- 
fend or to avenge their close kin, and to honor their economic and other obliga- 
tions. This applied also to women, but in a more restricted context. Their sphere 
of aggression was, ideally, confined to members of their own sex (e.g., co-wives) , 
and except in the case of sorcery its outcome was rarely fatal. The cnly female 
spheres from which men were excluded related to the physiological crises of 
menstruation and childbirth; women were segregated at such times, and men were 
conventionally kept in ignorance of the relevant details as well as of certain asso- 
ciated songs. The practice of mortuary cannibalism also offered an uninstitution- 
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alized means of self-assertion through violence, for where a dead man’s kin occa- 
sionally insisted on burying him, women have an apparently well deserved reputa- 
tion for being the worst offenders in digging up and eating the corpse. 
Although non-sacred ceremonies were arranged and performed largely by 
men, women nevertheless played a considerable part in them. They did not make 
any of the varied emblems worn on such occasions, nor as a rule were their 
bodily adornments so spectacular; but they joined in the dancing and singing, and 
were primarily responsible for the feasts which were an essential feature of these 
ceremonies. Any important social crisis offered an opportunity for a ceremony: 
birth, initiation, betrothal, marriage, peace-making, or death (including the killing 
of an enemy in warfare). Districts which were for the time being on friendly 
terms came together on these occasions, although the hosts contributed the greater 
part of the pigs and small animals without which no real feast could take place. 
Festivities were interrupted from time to time by inter-district hostilities, when 


the usual ritual was often cut to a minimum. 

In the course of intermittent fighting, when a defeated village was usually 
burnt, its gardens ravaged and pigs captured or killed, the inhabitants would 
escape to seek temporary refuge elsewhere. Sometimes a whole district was driven 
from its lands in this way, and its members scattered among other districts and 
language groups. This seems to have happened several times to Kogu in the few 


years preceding direct alien contact, when different patri-lineages and their 
adherents fled to Irafo, another Usurufa district; to the 9:fafina district of the 
F):re language group; to Grufi, a Kamano district; and to the Jate districts of 
Kerjagana (Ke‘jagana) and Kemiu (Kemisu or Kemiju). Nevertheless they re- 
tained the sense of their corporate identity as a district, crystalized in their owner- 
ship of the land with which the patri-lineages were traditionally associated. They 
did not, as a rule, become incorporated into the districts where they found refuge, 
but regarded their stay as an enforced exile which would be ended by a favorable 
turn in the fighting. 

The land, however, did not always remain unoccupied while its rightful 
owners were absent. Thus Asafina, one of the F:re districts, driven from its home 
in the south, came eventually into Usurufa territory; there it joined forces with 
the district of Moiife, and having expelled the Kogu people, settled down on 
their land to build houses and cultivate gardens. Now, with the Kogu villagers 
returned, there has been a long drawn out dispute concerning the right to these 


lands. 
During the 1930's, apparently, the first aeroplanes flew over this region to the 
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terror of the inhabitants. From then onwards, rumors'® came drifting south 
through the Kamano districts concerning the Administration base at Kainantu. 
In 1942-43, isolated visited from Europeans took place in neighboring regions: 
there were a couple of prospectors, for instance, on their way south to Papua after 
the Japanese invasion of the north coast, and a military party in search of a 
crashed plane. The people of this area knew, then, from native report, of the 
existence of Europeans; and official records show that the Administration was 
aware of the names of certain of these southern districts. 

Eventually contact was made with some of their inhabitants. One report,"' 
describing the first administrative patrol into the southern Kamano area towards 
the end of 1946, comments: “The contact made with their neighbours to the 
south may prove useful while it is hoped that it will also lessen the sporadic war- 
fare which has been a feature of this area for years.” “Contact made with the 
Kago and Moi-ifi people, who were previously much feared by the people under 
influence, should prove especially beneficial in this respect.” Another report,’ 
in September, 1947, observes: “The headman of Moi-ifi, who visited the patrol 
at Sonofi, stated that fighting involving the uncontrolled villages of Awfafina 
and Ifusa v. Moi-ifi, Kogu and Irafo continues, with many casualties but ap- 
parently only 6 deaths to date. . . .” 

In October, 1947, the first patrol came south through the Usurufa 
and Fd:re areas. Fighting was still in progress, and certain districts then at enmity 
with Kogu and Moiife offered some resistance to the patrol. Carriers were am- 
bushed and attacked, and a number of shots fired.'* However, the circumstances 
were exceptional, and concerned a rifle which one man had obtained, was using 
in local fighting, and was unwilling to relinquish. The Kogu and Moiife people 
themselves were prepared to be friendly. Many of them even lined up in readiness 
for a census, as they understood from their northern neighbors was the expected 
procedure; but the census was not taken, on the grounds that the area was “too 
unsettled.” Although inter-district hostilities continued, neither this nor subse- 
quent patrols encountered any further trouble. In fact, patrol reports emphasize 
their enthusiastic receptions, and the people’s apparent eagerness to submit to 
control. Administrative officials comment with surprise on the rapidity with which 
these people have relinquished some of their former habits, and the docility with 
which they have accepted alien rule. 


10 See R. M. Bernde, A Cargo Movement in the Eastern Central Highlands of New 
Guinea (Oceania, vol. 23, nos. 1 and 2). 

11 R. I. Skinner, Patrol Report No. K1 of 1946 7 

12 D. S. Grove, Patrol Report No. K3 of 1947/8 

13 R. I. Skinner, Patrol Report No. K5 of 1947/8 
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Thus we read:'* “It is a great pity that the staff position in this Sub-district 
is so acute that the people cannot be visited more frequently, such is their desire 
and eagerness to co-operate and be recognised that the slightest suggestion is 
seized upon and executed in an effort to please.” And another report,’® in May, 
1951, after remarking on the short period which had elapsed since direct contact 
with this area, points out: “It is necessary to emphasise the above in order to 
appreciate the extraordinary ease with which these people have been brought 
under something approaching real control. . . . Tribal fighting has virtually 
ceased, there are Rest Houses in all major villages, bridle paths, well graded and 
constructed, link all villages, and many of the people have settled in clean, large, 
well laid out villages. The people regularly visit Kainantu, and every month there 
are at least 30 of them employed as general labourers at Kainantu. . . . An initial 
census has been taken . . . and I don’t think there is any doubt that these people 
have accepted the authority of the administration and can now be considered as 


controlled. . . .” 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


As noted in these reports, a number of observable changes have been taking 
place; or rather (since no society is static) the rate of change has here been ac- 
celerated, and in the process certain socio-cultural features have been or are being 
modified. 

Thus the economy of the area has been affected by contact. Its basis here was 
subsistence agriculture—the growing of vegetable crops (with the sweet potato 
as staple) , supplemented by the domestication of pigs, and by hunting. The soil 
is fertile, and growing crops require a minimum of attention. Vegetable foods, 
although comprising the mainstay of the local diet, and a sine qua non of any 
feast, were not apparently used in trade nor valued as wealth.'® (Wealth, in this 
area, consisted of pigs, and material goods of a semi-permanent nature, such as 
shells and arrows.) Today, new tools have been introduced, steel axes and knives 
replacing the stone varieties. These have affected men’s rather than women’s 
activities, since women continue to use digging sticks in cultivating the soil; 
men find it easier, now, to cut down trees, to build houses, and to make fences 
to keep pigs from the gardens. Whereas in former times gardens were abandoned 
or destroyed at intervals during the fighting (with ensuing periods of scarcity 
and hunger until new gardens commenced to bear), cultivation can now pro- 
ceed relatively undisturbed. Within recent years, too, new varieties of sweet po- 


14 G. W. Toogood, Patrol Report No. K5 of 1949/50. 

15 G. Linsley, Patrol Report No. K8 of 1950/1. 

16 In mythological context, however, possession of large gardens bearing a variety of foods 
is sometimes correlated with possession of many pigs as a criterion of wealth. 
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tato and maize, said to have a better flavor and a greater yield than their “indig- 
enous” counterparts, have been introduced. There has also been a marked diversi- 
fication of crops, with new types brought by travelling patrols or by native police, 
or obtained from districts to the north. For instance, the Irish potato is now grown 
in considerable quantities, and although not popular for local consumption, can 
sometimes find a market at Kainantu. 

The combined effects of an increasing seasonal surplus of vegetable foods, the 
possibility of disposing of this at a profit, and the fact that money is now being 
introduced, are influencing the people’s attitude towards their own economy, lead- 
ing them to classify such foods as “wealth” which can, and should, be traded for 
goods they urgently desire. Linked with this is the opportunity of employment 
outside the area as a means of obtaining such goods. The Administration base 
at Kainantu and Aiyura Agricultural Station can absorb a certain number of 
workers; and the Highlands have recently been declared open to recruiting for 
coastal areas, although to date no men from the region under discussion have 
been affected. 

The cessation of fighting, forbidden by the Administration, has deprived these 
men of one of their main preoccupations, with which was associated much of 
their sacred ritual. The ritual already shows signs of being curtailed; and the 
manufacture of elaborate arrows is no longer an urgent necessity. Many men com- 
plain of the present lack of excitement, and time seems often to hang heavily on 
their hands. Women continue to cultivate the gardens and care for their chil- 
dren; but men, once they have cleared the ground, cut posts and made fences, and 
marked furrows, have little else to do as regards garden activities. 

They occasionally hunt; there are roads to be cleared and kept in order for 
the Administration (although there is no compulsory weekly “workday” here 
as at, e.g., Goroka and other Highland centers) ; houses need to be repaired, or 
new ones built; and local native courts require some attention. But much of the 
day is spent in preparing communal ovens for the entertainment of kinsfolk and 
visitors, in making ready for all-night non-sacred ceremonies, or sleeping after 
them, or in making and pounding drums. Occasionally they play a haphazard 
kind of football—arranging a few posts on the dancing-ground, and kicking a 
ball to and fro with intervals of noisy clapping. The game is not organized ac- 
cording to fixed rules, and is not used as a means of settling disputes as it is in 
and near Kainantu."’ Rather it seems to offer an opportunity for vigorous physical 





17 Dr P. Lawrence, speaking before Section F of the Australian and New Zealand Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, mentioned this as being the case among the Garia 
people near Madang; it has also been reported from other Highland centers 
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exertion, with wrestling and sometimes violent scrimmages, and for personal dis- 
play.Tultuls (local native officials) who have whistles blow them piercingly from 
time to time. Men with cotton lap-laps and cropped hair strut self-consciously 
about the ground; and young men with long greased plaits and the usual brief 
skirts of shredded bark, when they do not ignore the game altogether or hover 
timidly on the outskirts, leap and scramble with greater enthusiasm and abandon 
than the others. 

The prohibition of warfare, with consequent virtual “unemployment” of able- 
bodied males, is linked with the most striking and drastic alteration in the local 
social structure—the change-over from internal to external control. Authority 
outside the immediate family (although reflected in that sphere) was formerly 
vested in the “big men,” who were primarily war leaders. Today deference is still 
accorded to “big men,” but the interpretation of the term in this new context is 
no longer entirely the same. 

The Administration base at Kainantu, and for certain districts that at 
Henganofi, are the immediate centers of alien authority. The District head- 
quarters at Goroka are regarded as rather remote, even by those who know the 
name; and very few have any awareness of the Territory headquarters at Port 
Moresby. This region receives relatively few visits from Europeans—Administra- 
tive officers, and missionaries; and only a small proportion of the population has 
visited Raipinka and Kainantu, or the Henganofi post. Direct contact with the 
outside world, on a more constant basis, takes place primarily through non-Euro- 
pean agents. 

Most important of these, in that they have wider executive powers and are di- 
rect representatives of the Administration, are the native police, stationed about 
half a day’s journey apart. They belong always to some linguistic group other 
than the one in which they settle, and as a rule do not speak the local language 
but must be accompanied by interpreters. Local natives are expected to supply 
them with food and women and to obey their orders, under threat of being re- 
ported to European authorities, or (more commonly) of punishment at their 
hands or those of a local court. 

Then there are the Administration-appointed officials drawn from the local 
population, attached to each district or to the main villages within a district. 
These are the luluai and his subordinate the tultul (although in this region peo- 
ple have not grasped the distinction between the two, and refer vaguely to the 
“tuluai”), and associated with them in some cases a “boss boy” or “mouth boy.” 
Most such officials in this area were appointed tentatively in 1949. In a number 
of instances (involving war leaders, or young men having close kinship ties with 
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war leaders) they represent a continuation of previously existing authority. This 
continuity, however, is not overtly acknowledged, and emphasis is laid on their 
role as representatives of the new order. 

In some districts too there is a resident “doctor boy,” also as a rule from an- 
other linguistic group, and empowered to treat cases of minor illness and injury, 
He has, however, no officially sanctioned Administrative function. 

Finally there are the agents of Mission control. Mission policy in this region 
involves conversion on a communal and not on an individual basis: a whole 
village, or more usually a whole district, is accepted into either the Lutheran or 
the Seventh Day Adventist church. While this approach reinforces district and 
lineage solidarity by averting possible conflicts arising from individual decisions, 
it serves to perpetuate inter-district hostilty and even to weaken the sense of group 
identification within a district. Thus Kogu was, towards the end of our visit, ac- 
cepted en masse into the Lutheran church, while one of the Kemiu villages, 
clearly visible on the next ridge and formerly a potential enemy, was a Seventh 
Day Adventist stronghold. Another village in the Kemiu district was Lutheran, 
with an Agarabe-speaking “teacher” from near Kainantu who had a fluctuating 
class of one or two “school-boys” attempting to learn Kate. 

For the “Lutherans,” initial acceptance (unlike baptism) is on the whole a 
nominal affair, and most of the people concerned seem to have only a vague 
notion that they are obliged by the Administration to make this response. “God 
calls out to us,” they chant during the “open door” ceremony which affiliates 
them with the Lutherans. “We didn’t hear him before, but we hear him now 
and we come.” The Seventh Day Adventists associate this first identification with 
others of their sect with rather more definite criteria—the prohibition on smok- 
ing tobacco (which, locally grown, is widely popular) and on eating pig meat 
(a highly valued and prestige-linked food, in a diet deficient in animal protein). 

The Lutheran church has much the stronger influence in this region, and 
like its local rival makes considerable use of native evangelists. These form a 
kind of hierarchy of their own, in a number of named, status-linked grades. At 
one end of the scale is the scattered assortment of local men who have been 
“named” by Mission-appointed evangelists as honorary adherents and assistants. 
Most of them have an extremely limited conception of what this involves. Great- 
est privilege attaches to Kate-speaking teachers and evangelists from the north 
coast: for the Lutherans have introduced the Kate language into the Highlands 
as their lingua franca, and it is not possible for a native (or, for that matter, a 
European missionary) to achieve a reasonably high status in this church without a 
knowledge of Kate. A Kate community has grown up at Raipinka (and to a 
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lesser extent at Taramu, which was established only in 1950 in an area then “un- 
controlled,” and has still a very limited influence); and the interaction of this 
community with the local (especially Kamano) people is an interesting study in 
itself. Many of the first-generation Kate evangelists have little if any knowledge 
of the local languages in this region, and must use interpreters; very few of 
them are acquainted even with pidgin English. This is not usually the case, 
however, with second generation Kate. 

Seventh Day Adventist teachers and evangelists frequently come from ad- 
joining language groups, and do not have quite the same language difficulty. 
Their use of pidgin English is favored by the Administration, which unofficially 
accords them (in contrast with the Lutherans) a reputation for cleanliness and 
courtesy. 

As one might expect, police “boys” and local Government-appointed officials 
appear to exert their authority chiefly through force, threat of force, or threat 
of appeal to Europeans, while the evangelists stress supernatural sanctions—warn- 
ing, for instance, that sickness will come to those who disobey them. Neverthe- 
less, to consolidate their position, all emphasize to the ordinary villagers the 
essential unity of both forms of alien control. The Missions and the Administra- 
tion, they say, “talk with one voice”; “people must work with one hand for the 
Administration, with the other for the evangelists (i.e. Missions) .” 

The virtual ousting of the two Creative Ancestors by God (Anutu, in Kate 
terminology), who has evidently more far-reaching powers and should therefore 
receive at least perfunctory attention, lends weight to this directive. Anutu is 
presented as the leading and indeed only Creative Spirit of all Europeans, and 
not merely of missionaries and evangelists. His control, it is said, extends to all, 
whether or not they profess to recognize it; and he and the Administration are 
linked in a rather hazy conception of some powerful, immeasurable Force. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to dissociate the effects of Administration 
and of Mission influence, as mediated through their native agents. Whatever 
official policy or intention, at this level and in this area the two tend to reinforce 
each other for most practical purposes. 

Secular ceremonies offer a case in point. 

Dur'ng 1948 the missionary in charge of Raipinka Lutheran station issued 
instructions prohibiting “singsings” in all villages. The Administrative officer at 
Kainantu, however, countermanded this order, and maintained his position de- 
spite a protest from the missionary. Today a rather more liberal attitude prevails 
at Raipinka; but the Kate evangelists continue to express disapproval of “sing- 
sings” and to discourage them whenever the opportunity offers. This attitude, 
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coupled with disparagement of other “kanaka” activities, has been absorbed in 
some measure by local native officials. The police “boy,” more secure in his po- 
sition, and inclined to hold a little aloof from expressing opinions which cannot be 
translated into direct action, may view “singsings” with patronizing indifference 
but rarely interferes with them provided he receives his share of the inevitable 
feast. Among the others, however, there is a feeling that perhaps they are a less 
commendable form of entertainment than they had formerly supposed. 

During our visit one of the Usurufa districts held a succession of these secu- 
lar ceremonies in order to “pay back” other districts. The tultul in charge then 
decided to “kalabus” (i.e. put in detention) all able-bodied men of this district, 
on the grounds that they had been having “too many singsings.” Their punish- 
ment consisted of working for about a week in clearing and widening the main 
inter-district roads; and other districts interpreted this as a threat that a similar 
fate might be in store for them if they ignored the warning. 

Nevertheless we can distinguish certain changes deliberately imposed by the 
Administration, and implemented when necessary by force (e.g., the prohibition 
of armed warfare and of killing). Correlated with these, but not a matter of 
official policy, and not consistently enforced, are a number of others. Significant 
among them is the desire of some Administrative officers that the people of this 
area should concentrate their dwellings in large villages, instead of in small ones 
with scattered huts for pig-tenders or isolated gardeners. Not all officers take this 
stand, some pointing out that small villages are likely to be cleaner. A few, 
however, have insisted on concentration, and told the native police to put their 
orders into effect or encouraged them to adopt the same attitude. Thus one 
Patrol Report ** comments: “So great has been the advancement of these people 
in this short time, that the constable in charge of Moiife Patrol Post was able to 
complain that there were still two or three groups of people who had not built 
proper villages—a complaint that one would not have anticipated would have 
been able to have been made for at least another 3 or 4 years, for the reason 
that one would not have expected any group to have settled in a village in so 
short a time. . . .” As part of this “settling” activity, native police and local offi- 
cials (during our visit) burnt numbers of outlying houses and small villages, 
especially in the Kemiu district. Their action was not sanctioned by the Adminis- 
tration, which in all but one case was not aware of it. 

Other changes stem more or less directly from Mission control. These may 
or may not have the support of the Administration as such, or of its officers; in 
any case, they are not subject to regulation, nor to officially valid punitive sanc- 


18 G. Linsley, idem. 
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tions. Moreover, granted a certain common basis, Mission (like Administration) 
policy is inevitably affected, in its translation into practical terms, by the way in 
which this is interpreted by its agents. The Kate-speaking evangelists, many of 
them influenced by the teaching of an earlier generation of missionaries, are in- 
clined to be less tolerant than their European contemporaries; but they are 
largely responsible for transmitting to the villagers Christianity, as they under- 
stand it. As Dr Read observes’® in reference to native evangelists in the Goroka 
area: “... they are permitted a fair amount of unsupervised freedom, and it is 
they, rather than the European, who become the spiritual leaders, the interpreters 
of doctrine and belief.” 

Like the European missionaries, these evangelists do not limit their sphere of 
influence to religious matters. They advocate, also, the adoption of certain tangi- 
ble symbols of “Christian civilization” —the wearing of clothes, the cropping of 
hair, the rejection of pigs’ fat as an unguent. In this respect they are acting in 
substantial conformity with Administrative policy, in its aim of at least partial 
Europeanization; but the Administration relies on direct orders, supported by con- 
sciousness of latent power, and not on appeal to supernaturally based sanctions. 

Within the local situation, in all these districts, native agents of both Govern- 
ment and Missions are afforded an opportunity of implementing their views on 
morality through informal and virtually autonomous courts, which are not sanc- 
tioned by the Administration. Any native official or evangelist, or even (on occa- 
sion) an ordinary villager with some slight knowledge or assumed knowledge of 
European ways, may summon or control one of these courts—which, at least in 
their present form, do not appear to be indigenous. They owe their origin, per- 
haps, to a combination of an existing feature of the society, the men’s semi-secret 
discussions on such matters as war, with the official courts held at Kainantu and 
imitated in the local district courts presided over by native police. Their jurisdic- 
tion extends to all rank and file members of the community; and their verdicts, 
which include restitutive as well as punitive features, are upheld by threat of force 
—resting, apparently, on majority acquiescence if not approval. The cases with 
which they deal are often trivial, ranging from suspected sorcery, adultery, and 
assault to such examples as the above (“too many singsings”), and the punish- 
ments they impose frequently crude; but anyone with a grievance (provided it is 
not directed against a native or European official) turns to the court as a con- 
ventional means of obtaining redress. Moreover, not only individuals but also 
local groups (e.g. districts) may seek “justice” in this way, as a substitute for 


19 K. E. Read, Missionary Activities and Social Change in the Central Highlands of Papua 
and New Guinea (South Pacific, vol. 5, no. 11, 1952), p. 233 
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direct action through warfare. Thus Kogu (for example) is defending its claim 
to the land from which its villages were driven in the course of fighting, while 
Moiife supports the claim of the F9:re district of Asafina that, by abandoning the 
land, Kogu forfeited its rights. Claims of this sort, put forward by various dis- 
tricts in all four language groups, arise from the enforced and relatively sudden 
cessation of fighting, which “froze” the situation at a point not equally favorable 
to all the disputants. 

Associated with these more clearly discernible changes are others which may 
be described as incipient or potential. One of the most important concerns the 
relationship between men and women, although here there are not as yet the 
“definite signs of disturbances” which Dr Read*® noticed further west. 

Men’s expected réle as warriors, a powerful sex-differentiating and prestige- 
determining factor, has been sharply affected by contact; but the curtailment of 
fighting has been so recent that the warrior “aura” still clings to all but the 
youngest men. However, with the introduction of new value-systems, and com- 
petition from other sources, men must in future look for other means of winning 
the admiration and respect of their womenfolk. The conventional demarcation 
between male and female behavior patterns, overlapping only in certain aspects, 
has a tangible referent in their separate sleeping and living quarters, where men 
and women have only spasmodic association. Being no longer able to expend a 
great part of their energy in fighting, or in preparation for fighting, men appear 
now to spend more time in the company of women—although, in the absence of 
direct observational data relating to the past, this suggestion can be merely 
tentative. There is a point of possible unsettlement in the behavior of various 
contact agents, as observed by these people and their northern neighbors. Among 
not only Europeans but also native evangelists and police, a man and his wife 
normally occupy the same sleeping quarters. Although no definite instructions 
or even recommendations are formally put forward to the local population, the 
considerable prestige attaching to such persons in the context of the present 
situation lends weight to their actions, and serves to encourage at least superficial 
conformity. 

Marriage too, despite its comparative stability, represents an area of latent 
change. Such aspects as the procedures governing arrangement or dissolution of 
a marriage, and the obligaticns between certain afinal or consanguineal kin seem, 
as far as one can tell, to have undergone little modification. People fortunate 
enough to possess money contribute this, either with or instead of other items of 





20 K. E. Read, The Gahuku-Game of the Central Highlands (South Pacific, vol. 5, no. 8, 
1951), p. 163 
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wealth, in fulfilment of their economic obligations (e.g. in “helping” a member 
of the lineage or clan to amass sufficient bride wealth, or in paying “damages” 
ordered by a court). However, money has been introduced on so small a scale 
that it has been possible to fit it into the existing framework of wealth without, 
so far, upsetting the local balance by concentrating it in the hands of a few 
people. 

Relations between a man and his wife’s or his mother’s extra-district kin are 
of course affected by the discontinuance of armed hostilities; but what is in a 
sense the very core of the institution itself, the relationship between husband and 
wife, either as such or as a reflection of the wider men-women relationship, may 
be expected to show certain changes. Thus although polygyny (for instance) is 
still socially approved, there is strong pressure against it from native evangelists 
of both sects, especially Lutheran, directed by European missionaries whose aim 
is universal monogamy as a necessary feature of “Christian marriage.” However, 
this pressure is exerted largely through precept and admonition. Only in the 
case of persons officially linked with either church (evangelists, teachers, school- 
boys) does it assume a compulsive character. As yet no plural marriages have 
yielded ground in this area; but this external pressure is reinforced by a trend 
already present within the society. A minority among the women claim the right 
to limit the number of wives whom their husbands may marry, occasionally 
indicating that four, or three, are “enough,” but more often insisting on an ex- 
clusively monogamous union. This is partly a matter of temperament. Certainly 
it is envisaged as a matter of personal interest and not of principle; and friction 
between co-wives, whether or not manifested in this extreme form, seems to be 
expected rather than otherwise. Another factor which, taken in conjunction with 
these, must eventually have some bearing on the incidence of polygyny, is the 
overall preponderance of males over females. especially in the age groups under 
sixteen years. 

The impact of the alien on the indigenous society and culture has not been 
uniform throughout this region, as regards either time or intensity. In the 
Kamano districts, closer to European settlement and more readily accessible to 
Administrative influence, armed warfare ceased in 1946. The Jate-speaking dis- 
tricts of Wezu'epa ard Taramu (or Tarabo, site of the new Lutheran outpost), 
however, were still fighting in August 1950 until an administrative patrol came 
down from Hanganofi base. This patrol conducted a peace-making ceremony, in- 
volving the breaking of weapons, the planting of crotons, and the distribution 
of food and trade goods “as a mark of the Administration’s regard for peaceful 
negotiation. . . .” “Having heard of rifles but being uncomprehending, the 
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patrol demonstrated the rifle’s superiority over primitive methods—which demon- 
stration impressed the onlookers considerably. . . .”*' The Report continues: 
“This contact, together with the placing of a constable in the area, is expected 
to contribute considerably towards the breaking up of the spasmodic fighting in 
the area... .” A little south of Mo:ke, some of the F2:re districts continued to 
fight until early in 1951 although they, too, offered no hostility to administra- 
tive patrols. Associated with this lack of uniformity in contact experience is an 
uneven acceptance of certain changes resulting from it; thus the Kamano, 
Usurufa, and northern F9:re and Jate no longer openly practise cannibalism as 
their southern neighbors do, and have apparently accepted the edict that discus- 
sion and not armed violence must be the means of settling disputes. Nevertheless, 
as one might expect, this is not the sole determining factor; and even within a 
district, or a village, there is some variation in response. 


DISCUSSION 


The picture presented in official reports relating to this area is not one of 
merely passive submission to alien control—of complying with orders because, 
in the face of superior force, there was no practicable alternative. Emphasis has 
been, rather, on the people’s apparent eagerness to codperate, on their positive 
interest in participating in this process of accelerated change. 

At first glance one is inclined to endorse this view of the present situation. 


The people themselves, in certain aspects of their behavior, give a strong im- 
pression of enthusiasm, of readiness to adopt changes imposed from outside 
their society. They comment extravagantly on their own inferiority as contrasted 
with Europeans, and accept with apparent submissiveness the frequent strictures 
of various evangelists and local officials, to the effect that before the White 
man come they lived like pigs and dogs—and still do today, except insofar as 
they alter their ways and try to behave like human beings (i.c., Europeans and 
those who imitate them). They show marked curiosity concerning European 
habits, provided they can fit the new knowledge into the framework of their 
own experience—items of personal behavior, for instance, which they can 
compare with their own. 

Not everyone, however, wants to know about Europeans; and there are people 
in every village who hang back o: vemain in the background, overshadowed by 
their more demonstrative fellows. C- urch services are not universally appreciated 
or attended, although Lutheran evangelists (for example) try to hold these twice 
daily, introducing Kate hymns and even Kate tunes from the coast. Some people 





21 A. T. Carey, Patrol Report No. 4 of 1950/1, Patrol to S.W. Henganofi. 
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have cropped their hair, while others give careful attention to their long greased 
plaits, newly dressed every week or so. Some resent, openly, the appearance of 
the alien, while others appear to welcome it. Only the desire for European goods 
(salt, newspaper for smoking, steel knives and axes, shells and beads, clothing, 
and so on) remains more or less consistent in every village and district. Evidently, 
then, the incentives operating in the contemporary situation to facilitate certain 
changes are not equally important to all members of the society. 

The new social stratification stemming from the altered pattern of authority 
has involved the creation of what one might describe as a privileged class, ma- 
terially interested in supporting the new order. The modern “big men” who 
comprise it, in the absence of constant and direct supervision, enjoy a certain 
measure of autonomy, and also derive certain material advantages from their 
position (e.g. payments made to them when they preside over local courts). The 
compensations afforded them thus offer a strong incentive to maintain and rein- 
force the present system of externally based control, by exerting pressure on 
those to whom such incentives have no immediate personal relevance. Their asso- 
ciation with former war leaders (who, even when not officially appointed, have 
tried to identify themselves with officials as a means of retaining personal pres- 
tige) lends added weight to their authority. 

Certain of the changes which not only these “big men” but others as well 
have adopted, or are at present contemplating, reflect a desire to imitate Euro- 
peans as far as possible, in appearance and in behavior. Men and women have 
been the more willing to cut their long plaits because they understood that Euro- 
peans of both sexes had cropped hair. Native evangelists have informed them 
that all Europeans are Christians who regularly attend church services, regard 
marriage as an exclusively monogamous union dissoluble only through death, in- 
variably wear clothing, never fight, and control almost unlimited resources. In the 
absence of contradictory information people are inclined to be credulous. The 
evangelists, although many of them must know from personal observation that 
not all Europeans fit into this scheme, and some even claim to be aware of the 
diversity of occupations and skills practised among them, nevertheless present 
to the local population a picture of unequivocal conformity. 

Like the native police, these evangelists publicly repudiate the notion that 
Europeans are (as is still commonly supposed) spirits of the dead possessing 
supernatural powers, such as control over lightning and other natural features. 
However, the effectiveness of this is at least partly counterbalanced by the con- 
ception of Anutu, God, as specially favorable to Europeans, who are in a sense 
under his protection. In both cases Europeans are linked with power (as a com- 
pound of military supremacy and supernatural force) and with wealth; and 
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there seems to be a strong expectation that imitating Europeans in certain external 
features will lead (magically) to some measure of identification with them, and 
consequently to the obtaining of similar benefits.** 

This attitude governs the anxiety of many people to obtain and wear clothing, 
to learn pidgin or standard English, and to behave (superficially) in a way which 
they assume to be pleasing to those in authority. Europeans, in this context, are 
accorded the highest prestige; but native contact agents, by virtue of their asso- 
ciation with them, reflect something of this quality. Thus there is some emphasis 
too on learning the Lutheran Mission language, Kate, even if only to the extent 
of mechanical and unmeaningful memorizing of sounds; and the chewing of betel 
nut (areca), introduced by Kate evangelists, is gradually gaining ground despite 
the disapproval of some Europeans. 

Not all these extravagant declarations of admiration or affection for Euro- 
peans spring from a desire (conscious or otherwise) to imitate them. Verbal ex- 
pressions of friendship, accompanied often by warm embraces or caresses, are 
conventional commonplaces in this society, and their use has merely been extended 
to include European and (in a lesser degree) native contact agents. They repre- 
sent a traditionally approved means of manipulating a situation to achieve certain 
advantages—for instance, to induce in a proposed victim a feeling of false 
safety. This is fairly common in mythology, but it seems to be equally so in 
contemporary life; and during a peace-making ceremony a group of men would 
employ the formal gestures and words of goodwill even while secretly contemplat- 
ing a renewal of hostilities. 

The slighting references to themselves and their traditional behavior which 
today accompany such declarations suggest, from the circumstances in which 
they are used, a defensive mechanism employed partly to forestall the condemna- 
tion which these people have been led to expect from the aliens who now control 
them.** 

It is interesting, at this juncture, to digress a little for the purpose of con- 
sidering the relevance of mythology to the establishment of certain attitudes 
towards Europeans. 

The characters in myths of this area are classified as spirits and not as “real” 





22 For further discussion of the desire for wealth in the present situation see R. M. Bernde, 
A Cargo Movement in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea. 

23 Dr Read reaches much the same conclusion in another context in a discussion of Mission 
contact among the Gahuku people near Goroka, when he speculates as to whether “their pro- 
fessed acceptance of mission teaching is sincere,” or whether “it is a conscious attempt—as it 
has been elsewhere—to protect, by seeming to deny, values and practices which they feel are 
vital to their continued existence” (Missionary Activities and Social Change in the Central 
Highlands of Papua and New Guinea, p. 237). 
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human beings. Despite the fact that much of their behavior resembles that of 
contemporary people, every myth should conventionally close with a warning 
that human beings are not to behave in similar fashion; then follows a pronounce- 
ment setting out some aspect of social behavior with which men should conform, 
or explaining some natural phenomenon. 

The customary identification of Europeans with spirits of various kinds (e.g. 
those of dead human beings) includes also the spirit-characters of mythology. The 
latter give certain orders relating to behavior, and obedience to these is viewed 
as being, ideally, desirable. Europeans also give definite orders of the same 
nature, although differing in content; and there is thus a strong precedent for 
submitting to their authority. However, the power of these mythological charac- 
ters to enforce their commands is limited. Failure to comply with them does not, 
in most cases, bring supernatural punishment—a more potent sanction is punish- 
ment by human agency; but the mythological edict is rarely cited as a reason 
for taking action. Europeans can, and may, punish for infringement of their 
orders; but it does not seem reasonable to assume that mythological characters 
have only on this account been deprived of direct supernatural responsibility for 
controlling human behavior. 

Narrators and listeners do not question the authority of “story people” to make 
these pronouncements, but at the same time they distinguished fairly sharply be- 
tween the “past” (or mythological era) and the “present” (or human era). (It is 
possible, but doubtful, that this is a recent innovation.) Perhaps the contrast 
is between unreality and reality, using these terms rather loosely for our purpose. 
The word for “story,” in these languages, has in certain contexts the connotation 
of a figment of the imagination, a departure from fact—in effect, the equivalent 
of our “fiction,” or of the word “story” as colloquially used by children in the 
sense of “falsehood.” Thus these mythological figures are occasionally described 
almost disparagingly as belonging “only to a story,” and having little relevance 
in everyday life. Likewise Europeans are sometimes referred to, in casual conversa- 
tion, in a rather patronizing and derogatory way—as peculiar people whose be- 
havior has little bearing on “real” life (that is, of the local contemporary variety) , 
and who are acceptable only for the goods which, like various story characters, 
they control and distribute. 

It is unwise to carry this analogy too far. Without bringing in other mytholog- 
ical themes, then, we may merely note that these myths reveal a certain ambiv- 
alence of attitude towards authority and supernatural beings—a desire to represent 
the past as having a significant and even compulsive bearing on the present, and 
simultaneously to deny that it has any such relevance. 
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Underlying the apparent readiness of many of these people to accept some 
alteration in their mode of living, there seems to be a core of conservatism. On 
the one hand there is a wish for approval from Europeans—whether these are 
viewed as spirits of one kind or another: as parent-figures, responded to in terms 
of emotional dependence which carries with it the liberty to behave disobediently 
provided the appropriate gestures of affectionate goodwill are observed;** or as 
ordinary human beings who are, at least temporarily, in favor with Anutu, God. 
They, in any case, hold the key to material wealth, which brings prestige, if not 
necessarily power, to its owners. The emotional aspect seems to be subordinated 
to the desire for material goods; and provided these people foresee some prospect, 
not too remote, of satisfying this demand, we may perhaps assume that they 
will be prepared to accept formal alien control. 

Nevertheless, the moral and social (as contrasted with material and tech- 
nological) superiority of Europeans is not wholeheartedly accepted. Anxious to 
retain some degree of autonomy, the people of this region appear to feel that the 
context of European life and that of their own life are different spheres which 
should overlap only in respect of certain points to be decided as far as possible 
by themselves. There is considerable vagueness concerning the practical issues at 
stake here; but even those who try to avoid personal contact with Europeans are 
more than willing to acquire the goods they have to offer. The tendency to resist 
alien authority, at least in part, is not as a rule overtly expressed. It is latent in 
much of their talk and behavior, but becomes most apparent during certain 
crises (e.g. the high-handed burning, by native police, of houses where valuables 
such as shells have been left; or news that the sacred flutes, restricted to men, 
have been publicly displayed at a Lutheran baptism in one of the districts farther 
north) . 

Fear of the possible consequences serves as a strong deterrent to any open 
manifestations of this tendency. These people, with their background of warfare, 
have some respect for such clear superiority in armed power as the Europeans 
obviously possess. Although relatively little shooting by patrols or by native 
police took place in these districts, word of their skirmishes with (for instance) 
the northern Kamano and Agarabe people, who invariably suffered defeat, un- 
doubtedly influenced the response of the Usurufa, Fo:re, Jate, and southern 
Kamano to alien penetration of their territory. 





24 This analogy, although not mentioned elsewhere in the paper, was constantly suggested 
not only by the behavior of these people, but by the comparisons which many of them made 
verbally between Europeans and parent-figures. Again, it is difficult to know whether or not 
this identification itself stems from alien contact. 
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Even before the area was declared “controlled,” no one district was perpetually 
engaged in hostilities. It was probably this fact—that, although fighting seems to 
have been going on all the time in some part of the region, every district had an 
opportunity at intervals to recuperate its forces, replenish its arms, and enjoy the 
produce of its gardens—which enabled the society to maintain some sort of 
equilibrium. The present period of peace, then, has a precedent; but the main 
difference lies in the expectation of permanency attaching to it—a point which 
many men in this area do not seem to have grasped. 

Formerly, periods of peace offered emotional security only in that no active 
hostilities were in progress. Fighting might break out at any time without warning 
—commencing with an ambush, a “treacherous” attack on some unsuspecting man 
or woman, or a concerted attack on a village. Today, despite persisting suspicion, 
this danger no longer exists in the “controlled” area at least. However, the alien, 
the European, has to some extent taken the place of the potential “enemy” previ- 
ously represented by other districts. 

Many of these people are still afraid of Europeans, not so much as persons 
as for the powerful unknown qualities they typify. During our recent period of 
fieldwork in this region, despite a tumultous welcome from virtually the entire 
population, with scenes of almost hysterical excitement, numbers of women ex- 
pressed terror at the notion of approaching too close for anything more than an 


exploratory embrace. Only a few bolder women, with obvious effort, ventured 
to engage in conversation. “I’m not afraid of you,” one explained, although 
noticeably trembling. “I know you won’t hurt me. . . .” But, “You are white; 
we are black,” was the remark of some. “Your skin is different.*° Why do you 
want to talk to us?” 





25 In these languages the word for “skin” may also mean “flesh,” and is sometimes used 
in a metaphorical sense to indicate observed types of behavior. 

One afternoon a small group from the west, near Mount Michael, came for the first time 
through these villages, singing and dancing and bringing pigs to trade. A band of men, heavily 
plumed and decorated, emerged first in single file from the wooded slopes, with quick crouching 
movements, and no sound except the rapid beating of a dozen drums. Their headdresses and 
adornments, and their drums, did not differ substantially from those of the local people, al- 
though they had none of the latter’s daintily fashioned emblems of beaten bark. But the 
spectators were apparently most impressed by the absence of chanting and singing, which to 
them represent an integral part of a secular ceremony. “See!” commented several. “They are 
not like us. Their skin is different!” They entertained their guests politely with food and lodging 
in the intervals of an all night performance; but both parties were wary and on their guard, each 
more than a little suspicious of the other’s intentions. Possibly this suspicion would diminish with 
more constant association, or at least would be less sharply apparent. It was interesting, however, 
to observe the Kdgu people’s response of fear and mistrust at this first contact, despite the num- 
ber of cultural features which both groups appeared to hold in common. 
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Persistent rumors** that sickness or death, gaoling at Kainantu, or physical 
mutilation (decapitation, or severing of hands) would follow close association 
with Europeans gradually lost their force. Nevertheless, in such an atmosphere, 
a relatively full measure of confidence took some time to establish. 

In the light of present material, we may reasonably assume that one of the 
main emphases of this society was on physical aggression,*’ as expressed through a 
variety of socially approved activities. Most important perhaps was interdistrict 
warfare,”* with its permissible forms of violence—wounding, killing, burning 
houses with or without their inmates, violating or quarrelling over corpses, chop- 
ping up living men, and so on. A secondary feature was interpersonal fighting, 
especially between co-wives, when a woman might bribe a number of others to set 
upon and injure her antagonist as an alternative to direct personal action. The 
first of these, with its associated features, has itself been prohibited by a superior 
military force. (Only the killing of animals is now permitted; and the killing of a 
pig, especially, always seems to attract a crowd of excited, laughing spectators.) 
The second, while still continuing, is not approved by European and native au- 
thorities, and can be “punished” through the courts. Apparently, however, activ- 
ities of this sort are not viewed as criminal, in that no action is taken by repre- 
sentatives of the “law” until one or other of the parties lays a complaint. Suicide, 
violence directed against oneself (in protest against frustration arising from cer- 
tain features of the social environment, e.g., the loss of a spouse through fighting 


or sorcery, or public “shaming” involving loss of face) is officially frowned on; 
but here punitive action is possible only in the case of an unsuccessful attempt, 
for there are no sanctions in regard to discrimination in mortuary rites or in the 
after-life to discourage a would-be suicide. 

Whether or not the motivations involved have been weakened through the 





26 For reference to rumors in the early stages of the contact situation, see R. M. Berndt, A 
Cargo Movement in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea. 

27 A comment may be made here on Parson’s definition of aggression as “ . . . the dis- 
position on the part of an individual or a collectivity to orient its action to goals which include 
a conscious or unconscious intention illegitimately to injure the interests of other individuals or 
collectivities in the same system. The term illegitimately deliberately implies that the individual 
or collectivity in question is integrated, however imperfectly, in a moral order which defines 
reciprocal rights and obligations . . .”” (Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary Sources and Patterns 
of Aggression in the Social Structures of the Western World,” in Essays ir Sociological Theory, 
1949, p. 273, footnote 1). However, the term “illegitimately” has a highly evaluative connota 
tion which in this region, in this respect, is of very limited application. Restricting our use of 
the term “aggression” to conform with this interpretation would lead only to misunderstanding 
of the disposition as it appears in the context of this society. 

28 Cf. Read, The Gahuku-Gama of the Central Highlands, p. 157: “ . . . warfare is the 
dominant orientation of Gahuku-Gama culture.” 
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curtailment of their physical means of expression, there appears to have been at 
least a reinterpretation, a redirection into other channels which retain some 
semblance of social and official approval. 

There has been no active interference with sorcery, in relation to which (as a 
projection of aggressive impulses, or a covert expression of them in situations 
where face to face hostility is undesirable or impracticable) the people of this 
region have a powerful reputation among their northern neighbors. It is possible 
that the incidence of sorcery has increased since direct contact led to the abolition 
of warfare. However, no satisfactory comparison can be made along these lines, 
especially since in this area there appear to be no self-acknowledged sorcerers,”” 
and cases of illness, injury, or death caused in this way are cited only as ration- 
alization after the event. 

More readily amenable to observation are the local courts, through which a 
limited impression of independence has been retained. These afford some satisfac- 
tion to the plaintiff, and apparently serve in the nature of a catharsis to those who 
inflict the physical punishment (thrashing, stripping, exposure of the genitals, 
and so on). 

A rather different manifestation is found in the secular ceremonies, which 
today (as formerly) provide an opportunity for men to expend some of their 
surplus energy in a tension-creating and -releasing situation, and enable villages 
from different districts to meet on an ostensibly friendly basis. They also serve 
today as an outlet for interdistrict rivalry and hostility, expressing this now in 
economic instead of in physically aggressive terms. A feast of some sort is in- 
dispensable to such ceremonies; and today attention is focussed on the provision 
of food, especially of meat (pigs, small animals, fowls), as a means of acquiring 
prestige and “shaming” another district which cannot reciprocate in at least equal 
measure. (An exception to this is found in the official rejection of pig meat by 
Seventh Day Adventist villagers, but it is not certain just how far this prohibi- 
tion is carried in regard to other animals in unsupervised situations.) 

Another feature worthy of comment is the vicarious satisfaction derived from 
witnessing or hearing about the more violent punishments imposed by the local 
courts. Where physical outlet is denied or restricted a partial substitute is availa- 
ble also in the employment of mental imagery, an attempted reconstruction of 
pleasure-provoking situations. People discuss among themselves, with every sign 
of enjoyment, incidents involving physical violence of one kind or another; and 
there are always keenly attentive listeners in conversations of this sort. Thus a 





29 Dr Fortune found confessed sorcerers among the northern Kamano in the neighborhood 
of Finintegu (Personal discussion, Nov. 1951, at Raipinka Lutheran Mission station). 
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woman may relate with gusto the vigorous steps she took to obtain her fair 
share of a corpse, or her efforts to injure and frighten a co-wife, while others 
eagerly join in the discussion. Another may describe the slow killing of a man— 
perhaps one who had been attacked without warning while visiting a close relative 
in another village: “ .. . We ran naked from our houses, with firesticks and 
knives, to get him. . . . But he wasn’t dead . . . and his eyes were looking at 
us while we cut him. . . .” Listeners who had taken part in the scene nod their 
heads, and others hiss excitedly as they press for further details. Such recitals 
may have taken place too in pre-contact days (e.g. during the informal gather- 
ings when myths were narrated) , but we cannot be sure of this. Today they serve 
a purpose in channelizing and releasing, through limited but relevant activity, 
tendencies for which many previously existing outlets are no longer available. 

Whether these tendencies will themselves be suppressed or redirected® as a 
result of the blocking of such outlets is not a matter for speculation here. We may 
observe that the ways in which they found expression—institutionalized and other- 
wise—in this society, reveal (as do other features, such as the loosely structured 
system of leadership) its weakness of integration and social solidarity. Without 
elaborating on this point, it should be noted that the latter feature inevitably 
affected the reaction of these people to alien contact. They responded not as com- 
pact social units, closely knit even if numerically small, but as a number of 
separate and mutually hostile districts, poorly organized and divided within 
themselves. 

For the present purpose, discussion of aggression as manifested in certain 
observable forms of behavior has been over-simplified. It may well be that there 
is a close correlation between this and the relatively high level of insecurity 
mentioned earlier in the paper. Suspicion and distrust are conventionally con- 
fined to inter-district or inter-village relations, but their presence is clearly indi- 
cated within the nuclear family and even within the patri-lineage itself, as part 
of a potentially hostile social environment. Should this be so, one might look for 
significant effects of contact at this level rather than among the more readily 
discernible manifestations outlined above. 

CONCLUSION 

This area is particularly interesting in its significance for the study of change 
resulting from the contact of peoples and cultures. European contact has been 
so recent and so spasmodic that it is possible to observe some of its early effects 





30 Compare the changes in character structure among the Dakota Indians mentioned by V. 
Barnouw, in Acculturation and Personality among the Wisconsin Chippewa (Memoir, American 
Anthropological Association, no. 72, 1950), pp. 64-65, 76. 
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before the people have “settled down,” so to speak, to a realization of what is 
involved. 

In this situation, two sets of values are functioning concurrently. Alien values 
have been imperfectly assimilated—or, rather, accepted at what appears to be 
only a superficial and verbal level. The people are ready on the slightest provoca- 
tion to emphasize the satisfaction they derived from their own fashion of living, 
and their conviction that their own ways of doing things are (despite all ap- 
pearances to the contrary) really the best. This attitude finds expression not so 
much in sighing for the “good old days” of a few years ago (which are fresh 
in the memory of all but the youngest children) as in their marked delight in 
discussing them, and their positive wish that certain features could be openly 
practised today (fighting and cannibalism being the two most frequently cited) . 

We have seen that such changes as have taken place, or are in process, can be 
broadly traced to the actions (direct or indirect) of the contact agents on the one 
hand, and on the other to the redirection of certain indigenous tendencies which 
now find expression through various conventionally acceptable activities relevant 
to the new situation and yet traditionally based. 

Some of these changes have been fairly consistently enforced over a much 
wider area—e.g., the prohibition of fighting; and the structuring of formal in- 
ternal as well as overall authority is determined by factors external to the society 


under discussion, and not uniquely relevant to it. Nevertheless, these people have 
responded to this situation, this unevenly applied pressure, in terms of their own 
experience and motivations. We may possibly assume that warfare and (in lesser 
degree) the acquisition of wealth, closely linked through such factors as the de- 
sire for prestige and power, represent or have represented their dominant inter- 
ests; but all the main changes which have been and are taking place bear a direct 
and primary relationship to these two fields. The available data seem to offer 


some support for Professor Herskovits’ suggestion®’ that focal elements in a 


culture are the most susceptible to change; but much more detailed investigation 
is needed before any satisfactory conclusions are reached. 

The only feature which does not evince some continuity either of form or of 
function is the Seventh Day Adventists’ official refusal to eat pig meat. The 
tremendous stress on pigs throughout this area, as not only the most important 





31 M. Herskovits, Man and his Works (New York, 1948), p. 544: “ . . . the greatest 
variation in custom, manifest in the greatest complexity of form, can be looked for in the focal 
aspects of a culture, and . . . this represents either potential or achieved change.” Cf. also T. 
Parsons, “The Problem of Controlled Institutional Change” (in Essays in Sociological Theory, 
1949), p. 315: “Ie is the mutual reinforcement of the different elements which is the principal 
source of rigidity—interest taken alone is probably one of the factors most accessible to change.” 
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form of wealth but also the most highly esteemed (although not the staple) item 
of diet, makes their apparent willingness to relinquish this all the more unex- 
pected. We must suppose that other and more immediately pressing incentives 
have weakened this particular motivation, and rendered it irrelevant to those 
whose village or district has been (by what may be termed, from this point of 
view, an “historical accident”) claimed as a “Seven-day ground.” Since pigs 
have been correlated with wealth and prized as meat through all the Eastern 
and Western Highlands, where a number of Seventh Day Adventist Mission 
stations have been established and are having the same effect, this point alone 
offers an interesting example of revaluation and selection in a changing socio- 
cultural environment. 

The years of indirect contact experienced by these people enabled them to 
adjust their minds in some measure to the presence of aliens, and eventually to 
submit with apparent docility to their control. This process was facilitated by the 
fact that the aliens could be correlated with their own traditional mythology, as 
people with a supernatural background who might be expected to issue orders 
concerning their behavior and who should, conventionally, be obeyed. The first 
patrols into this region, therefore, met with virtually no resistance, and in fact 
the general note was one of welcome. Among people of the same broad socio- 
cultural grouping farther north, however, contact was more sudden as well as 
more direct, although relatively intensive only about such centers as Administra- 
tion and Mission stations, trade stores, and miners’ camps; and these people 
offered far more open antagonism and resistance. On the other hand, the 
tendency to reject the authority of these aliens was also an expression of a con- 
ventionally accepted precedent. Should administrative control be withdrawn 
from this region, or even noticeably relaxed, it is possible that the Usurufa, Jate, 
and F9:re people at least would respond in much the same way as their northern 
neighbors did early in the recent war, and resume their inter-district warfare, with 
hostility to Europeans taking only a secondary place. Much depends, here, on 
the extent to which an increasing degree of contact affects their present disposition 
and attitudes. 

Indirect contact, as such, does not necessarily lead to more than a superficial 
acceptance of alien control or internalization of alien values.** Certainly this 





32 J. Watson (Cayud Culture Change: a Study in Acculturation and Methodology, Memoir, 
American Anthropological Association, no. 73, 1952) discusses this question in relation to the 
Cayua Indians of Brazil, who however had had “a limited acquaintance with the invading cul- 
ture for two or three centuries before direct or intensive impingement. The last fifty years 
almost certainly comprise the period of more intensive contact” (p. 9).""The general impres- 
sion... ,” he concludes, “is of a continuing and successful adjustment to new conditions which 
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superficial acceptance of control ensures a state of affairs congenial to the contact 
agencies (administrative and Mission) which are deliberately intent on instigat- 
ing or accelerating certain changes; but this does not of itself lead to more than 
a temporary response, and resistance may continue in varying degrees even if not 
openly manifested. Existing motivations within the indigenous society, reflected 
in the structuring of its inter-personal relations and its systems of control and 
authority, are probably more important than the nature of the contact—at least 
in its early stages. 

This paper sets out, tentatively, some features of socio-cultural change in an 
area where European contact has been comparatively recent, and change has been 
officially described as astonishingly rapid. A more comprehensive study will fol- 
low later, when these and other aspects will be examined in greater detail.** 
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only by slow stages became a part of the Cayua situation and, hence, which produced no crises. 
. . « One can scarcely escape the conclusion . . . that some acculturation did occur prior to 
more recent and intensive contact, and it must aimost inevitably have eased the path of later 
change” (p. 127), Watson does not, however, suggest that this represents “a generalization for 
acculturatior. everywhere . . . ,” but points out that in other areas such as (for example) “the 
Great Plains of North American it might be argued that prior and indirect acculturational contact 
had a result quite the opposite of facilitating later changes. . . . The Cayua case is obviously 
not parallel since no demonstration whatever can be offered that early acculturation prompted or 
facilitated a way of life less amenable to later acculturational conditions than the aboriginal way 
of life” (p. 127, fn.). 

33 A second period of fieldwork in this region is planned to commence in November, 1952. 
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